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The Testing of Cement. 


MIOME difference of 
opinion exists as 
to the chief pur- 
pose to be attained 
by the testing of 
cement, There 
are engineers who 
contend that the 
objective is not 
the establishment 

of standards, but the certainty that given 
brands of cement will conform with specified 
requirements. According to this view, the 
end is not to compare one brand of cement 
with others, but to determine whether the 
maker of an accepted brand has fulfilled the 
promised conditions throughout the whole 
of the material delivered. Other engineers 
and investigators attach importance to the 
attainment of a system of examination 
calculated to afford uniform results for 
uniform qualities of cement when exami- 
nations are conducted by different indi- 
viduals. This second way of looking at the 
subject is certainly more comprehensive than 
the first, and it is not easy to conform with 
the ideal it expresses. Hitherto, no entirely 
satisfactory system has been devised which 
will eliminate the personal equation from 
the conduct of tests, and variations must, 
therefore, occur, rendering the results not 
only relative, but more or less inaccurate. 
We have also to remember that while most 
other materials of construction are tested as 
finished products, cement is tested in a form 
made by the tester, and not by the manufac- 
turer, or even by the user. Hence the 
result obtained in every case is false, having 
been qualified by variable and indeterminate 
co-efficients, arising from the actual skill and 
experience of the tester, and from variations 
of the water used and of the temperature 


and laboratory conditions. To use a simple 
illustration, we may liken existing methods 
of cement testing to an attempt to ascertain 
and compare the properties of flour by 
investigating the chemical, physical, and 
mechanical attributes of bread made by 
different bakers,. or of cakes made by 
different housewives. Just as the same 
quality of flour will give varying results 
when mixed by persons of varying tempera- 
ment and skill, and cooked in ovens of varying 
characteristics, so one sample of cement 
will give differing results under different 
treatment. Yet a near approach to uni- 
formity might be attained if chemical and 
physical conditions could be standardised, 
and if manual preparation were replaced by 
mechanically applied treatment. No organ- 
ised attempt has been made in this country 
to secure uniformity of tests, although a 
great deal of work has been done in this 
direction by the American Society of Civil 
Engineers and the International Association 
for Testing Materials. The subject is now 
engaging the attention of the laboratories of 
the ‘‘ Ponts et Chaussées ” service in France, 
the Royal Testing Laboratory at Charlotten- 
burg, in Germany, and the testing laboratory 
at Zurich. Hope may therefore be enter- 
tained that some definite conclusions may be 
approached before long. In the meantime 
there is every reason for believing that 
existing methods afford sufficiently adequate 
safeguards for architectural and engineering 
practice, and much useful information may 
be derived from a study of the records 
available. A somewhat lengthy paper 
recently read before the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia*, presents an excellent sum- 
mary of the various systems of examination 
adopted, and a valuable series of notes 
upon the characteristics of Portland cement. 

While the author puts forward a plea for 





uniform methods of examination, he does 





not attempt to formulate a system of his 
own. After some preliminary remarks of 
more or less historical nature, he proceeds 
to trace the development of modern testing 
methods, and acknowledges in Mr. Grant, 
the engineer for the Metropolitan Main 
Drainage Scheme, the pioneer of systematic 
examination. The tensile testing machine 
devised by Mr. Grant formed the basis of 
modern machines of similar class, and his 
work was ably followed up by Faija, 
Michaelis, and other investigators. After a 
brief reference to the development of testing 
methods, the author proceeds to consider in 
detail various matters to which we may 
usefully allude. 

Before any testing operations are under- 
taken the user must determine the place at 
which the examination shall be conducted, 
this point being left by the author to be 
decided according to circumstances. There 
is no doubt whatever that from the time the 
clinker is reduced to powder its physical and 
chemical properties are constantly under- 
going changes which affect the quality of the 
cement as a building material, and even 
after it has been made into mortar similar 
changes take place. Therefore it cannot be 
expected that tests conducted at the destina- 
tion of a consignment will yield results 
precisely similar to those obtained at the 
maker’s works. As the user is concerned 
chiefly with the quality of the cement when 
received by him, it seems the most natural 
course that it should be examined at the 
place where it is to be used. If foreign- 
made cement is employed, such procedure is 
absolutely necessary ; but in the case of home- 
made cement tests can often be performed 
at the maker’s works, or when brands of 
known reliability are bought the manufac- 





* “The Inspection and Testing of Cements.” 
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turer’s certificate may be accepted. When 
important works are concerned check tests 
should be made upon the site, if the original 
tests have been carried out elsewhere. Upon 
the subject of sampling cement received the 
author presents some useful notes, suggest- 
ing that the general condition of every 
consignment should be carefully observed, 
so that it may be ascertained whether the 
cement has become caked, lumpy, or has 
been otherwise damaged during transit, also 
recommending that samples should be taken 
from the heart of each package. The latter 
stipulation is important, as the quality of the 
outer layers may be impaired, and the 
shaking due to transportation tends to sepa- 
rate the coarser particles. This method of 
sampling leads to a reliable indication of the 
properties of the cement, although it is, if 
anything, somewhat in favour of the maker. 

On the general subject of testing Mr. 
Humphrey says that the simplest methods 
yield the most uniform tests, an opinion 
chat will be endorsed by every one having 
practical experience of such work, Purely 
scientific investigation usually requires ex- 
pensive and complicated apparatus and the 
expenditure of much time for the determina- 
tion of obscure points. Practical tests, on 
the other hand, should be few in number 
and simple in execution, for they need 
not do more than establish the essential 
characteristics of the material. While 
chemical analysis rarely forms part of a 
commercial test, the scheme given in the 
paper to which we refer will be of interest 
to those who wish to obtain for themselves 
data as to the composition of different 
qualities of cement, In the ordinary way, 
the most important chemical test is that 
for sulphuric anhydride, and we may 
here mention that some Continental 
specifications demand the rejection of 
cement containing more than I per cent. 
of anhydride, which is equal to 1°7 per 
cent. of calcium sulphate. The latter sub- 
stance is sometimes added by manufacturers 
for the purpose of securing good results 
under the ordinary test for soundness, with 
the effect that cements so treated may show 
subsequent decrease of strength when ex- 
posed to the air in the form of mortar. Asa 
general rule the qualities for determination 
are—fineness, activity, soundness, and 
strength: but in the comprehensive paper 
now before us other properties of cement 
are considered in detail. 

In dealing with the question of fineness, 
the author chiefly confines his remarks to 
methods of sieving. The fineness of cement 
can be much more accurately ascertained by 
air separation with the aid of an apperatus 
such as the “fluorc meter” lately described in 
our columns. The latter mode of separation 
is favourably mentioned by the author, who 
thinks it “not improbable that it will even- 
tually supersede the unsatistactory method 
by sieves.” Fineness of grinding, we may 
remark, is chiefly a matter of economy, if the 
strength of the mortar or concrete afterwards 
made be duly taken into account, for finely- 
ground cement will stand a larger proportion 
of sand than coarsely-ground material. Very 
often, however, when two such samples are 
tested neat, the coarse cement will give 
results as high as the finer quality; and 
unless inquiry be made as to the strength of 
the mixture of cement and sand, it is certain 
that unexpected weakness will follow. Re- 
ferring to the specific gravity of cement, the 





author says that this property is of consider- 
able value in detecting adulterations. He 
does not add that specific gravity is the only 
true test for thoroughness of burning, appa- 
rently assuming his readers to be already 
aware of the fact. The test for specific 
gravity is not recommended, except in per- 
manent laboratories, as it is one requiring 
considerable skill and accuracy. Le Chate- 
lier’s apparatus is mentioned as the most 
convenient for this test, being also less 
liable to error from retained air bubbles and 
leakage at the connexions than most other 
forms. A common test, intended to show 
the activity of cement, is to ohserve the time 
required for setting. Information as to the 
activity of a cement is necessary, for its 
strength will be seriously impaired if the 
mortar be disturbed after it has commenced 
to solidify. Various automatic appliances 
have been devised for recording the setting 
of cement, but for ordinary use the most 
suitable apparatus appears still to be the 
Vicat needle. The time of setting can only 
be determined approximately, as it is affected 
by prevailing conditions, and in the case of 
slow-setting cements it will be variously 
estimated by different observers. Some- 
times, as an auxiliary test, the rise in 
temperature during the setting of a cement 
paste is recorded, but this test is valueless 
and misleading except in the hands of an 
expert. One of the difficulties at present in 
the way of uniform results is the absence of 
a standard consistency for the cement paste, 
used in some ordinary tests. Ideas upon 
consistency vary in different countries, and 
frequently according to individual fancy. 
Perhaps the most rational method of fixing 
the proper proportion of water to be used is 
to adopt the normal consistency apparatus, 
in which the condition of the paste is judged 
by the penetration of a weighted rod. Other 
methods are generally primitive in the 
extreme, and seem to be altogether out of 
place in these days of scientific precision. 
For instance, the percentage of water is 
sometimes determined by mixing the cement 
to a sirupy paste, so that it will run from a 
knife in thin threads without forming lumps. 
Another way is to mould the paste into a 
ball which is then dropped from a height of 
I ft., and if it does not crack, or flatten 
materially, the consistency is said to be 
correct. In this case everything depends 
upon interpretation of the term ‘“ mate- 
rially.” 

Passing on to consider tests of strength, 
the author correctly observes that the 
shape of the briquette is very important, 
and he appends an illustration showing 
various briquette sections suggested by 
Grant, and the final one recommended by 
him which has been generally adopted in this 
country. The form advocated by the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, and that adopted 
in France and Germany, are also illustrated 
in the same plate. It may be remarked that 
the section adopted in America would be 
improved by rounding off the sharp corners, 
as these render moulding unnecessarily 
troublesome. The section used in France 
and Germany, consisting of two rounded 
heads with a nicked neck, is intended to 
assist fracture in the central part, but as the 
author says, experience does not show that 
this effect is attained in practice. 

Mixing is another operation in which 
mechanical devices afford little help to the 


tester of cement. The objection to most} 





mixing machines, on the part of the author, is 
to be found in the tendency of the material to 
“ball,” and in the difficulty of telling when 
the process is completed. A certain amount 
of experience is always necessary to ensure 
the proper mixing of cement for testing. Mr. 
Humphrey mentions that he has known an 
inexperienced person to continue working 
upon cement which had actually set, whilst 
wondering why he could not get the mass 
into a plastic condition, It is true that many 
cements appear dry when first mixed, becom- 
ing quite wet after having been kneaded for 
a few minutes, but such a case is different 
from that of a batch which gradually becomes 
mealy and non-adhesive. The latter con- 
ditions indicate that setting has commenced, 
and the mass should be thrown away. 
Operators will do well to bear in mind 
the caution given by Mr. Humphrey as to 
the atmospheric conditions of the room 
where mixing is performed. A high tem- 
perature and dry air have the effect of 
causing “checks,” or air cracks, and of 
checking the process of hardening, as _ well 
as of reducing tensile strength. Some of 
the illustrations of mechanical mixing ma- 
chines are worthy of notice, particularly the 
‘“Faija” mixer, and one used at the Cornell 
laboratory. 

Moulding is another operation in which 
hand manipulation is generally preferred to 
machine work. Here, again, there are open- 
ings for variable results, but as a matter of 
fact greater uniformity of density can be 
secured by hand than by machine moulding. 
The objections stated by the author against 
mechanical moulding are :—That the opera- 
tion is very slow; that with existing appli- 
ances it is only possible to form one 
briquette at a time; and that uniform density 
cannot be ensured owing to insufficient 
control over the pressure, and to the fact 
that pressure is applied from one side only. 
A useful practice recommended by the 
author is to weigh all briquettes before 
immersion in water, rejecting those which 
vary more than 3 per cent. from the mean 
weight. Some serviceable, practical hints 
upon the preservation of briquettes are 
given in the paper. For the twenty-four 
hours’ test briquettes are sometimes simply 
covered by a damp cloth. This is clearly 
inadvisable, for, as the author remarks, the 
cloth may become dry in some places, and in 
others its contact may make the briquettes 
too moist. Ifa cloth be used at all it should 
be placed over a wire screen, but the most 
suitable appliance for preserving briquettes 
is the moist closet. For the longer time 
tests, the briquettes are immersed in water 
after twenty-four hours’ exposure in moist 
air, It is still a matter of opinion whether 
running water has solvent action sufficient 
to reduce the strength of cement appreciably 
within the short period of immersion 
adopted for testing purposes. Mr. Hum- 
phrey is inclined to think it has not, for he 
has noticed that the loss is just as great in 
still water. As a rule, the use of pans for 
still-water immersion will be found most 
convenient for preserving briquettes upon 
the site of works, while tanks provided 
with more elaborate arrangements for water 
supply and overflow are desirable for per- 
manent laboratories. 

When the briquette comes to be broken 
in the testing machine, differences of pre- 
paratory treatment must be represented in 
the records, although it is quite possible 
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that they may not always be recognised. 
As the author truly says, it often happens 
that the last moulded, and usually the 
densest briquettes, are broken at twenty-four 
hours or seven days, and the first moulded, 
or less dense, at twenty-eight days or longer. 
Then the tests may show an apparent falling 
off in strength, and thus lead to incorrect 
conclusions. Again, the cement may have 
begun to set before the last briquette was 
moulded, giving indications upon testing of 
reduced strength or even of disintegration. 
Other false results may have their origin in 
cross strains due to improper centring, in 
too sudden application of the load, or in the 
absence of proper bearing owing to particles 
of foreign matter on the clips, or on the 
briquettes themselves. 

The soundness of cement is of para- 
mont importance, and numberless methods 
have been suggested for ascertaining the 
extent to which this property exists in 
any given sample. In the paper under 
discussion, only the well-known Faija 
hot-water test is mentioned, since this is 
now practically universal. It appears that 
in America the test in question, especially 
when temperature is raised to the boiling 
point, is the dé¢e-noir of the cement manu- 
facturer, who uses sulphate of lime as an 
adulterant in his endeavour to make the 
material pass the required ordeal. In the 
opinion of competent judges, the rational and 
careful use of sulphate of lime is desirable 
to render cement slow setting, while exces- 
sive admixture is clearly to be deprecated. 
Mr. Humphrey appears to tully realise the 
difficulties which are attendant upon hot 
water or boiling tests, and he suggests the 
sample pats should be immersed in water, 
maintained at a temperature not exceeding 
170 deg. Fahr., after setting hard, for a period 
of twenty-four hours. At the end of that time 
well-made Portland cement should develop no 
objectionable qualities, the cement ought 
also to be perfectly sound in cold water. 
The suggestion comes as a mean between 
accelerated tests and the normal test 
adopted in Germany, which is as follows :— 
Small pats of the cement are made and 
allowed to stand twenty-four hours in 
damp air, and are then placed, some 
in water and some in the air, and 
observed until twenty-eight days old. 
If they do not become distorted or cracked 
during that time, the cement is con- 
sidered to be sound. The opinion of Mr. 
Humphrey is that this test is not sufficient 
to develop the unsoundness of cement in 
time to be of practical value. On the other 
hand, after a lengthy investigation, the 
German Society of Cement Manufacturers 
recently arrived at the conclusion that the 
normal test is not of less value than the so- 
called accelerated tests, As the Society in 
question includes the heads of all the im- 
portant departments of public works in 
Germany, and the head of the German 
testing laboratory, this expression of opinion 
is one that cannot be readily set aside. Yet, 
as the accelerated test is of sufficiently 
trying character to induce manufacturers to 
admix substances with the object of enabling 
cement to pass muster, we are inclined to 
think that the test ought not to be abandoned. 
It can certainly be employed with advantage 
by the manufacturer for his own information 
and guidance, and by the user for similar 
purposes, and if it were no longer regarded 
as affording a criterion by which the 
acceptable or non-acceptable character of a 


cement should be judged, there would be no 
temptation for the manufacturer to add an 
excess of sulphate of lime in his product. 
A difficulty attending tests for soundness is 
found in making the pats, On this point 
Mr. Humphrey makes the practical remarks 
that, ‘Simple as the making of these pats 
may appear to be, it is extremely difficult 
for inexperienced persons to make them 
correctly. Pats may be so trowelled as to 
give initial strains which develop cracks 
during the test.” If the pats should dry 
out shrinkage will follow, giving an im- 
pression of unsoundness, and if the cement 
should set before the pat is finished the 
lifting of the outer edge may mislead the 
inexperienced. The soundness and con- 
stancy of volume of cement is undoubtedly 
of great importance, but from what we have 
said it will be realised that room for im- 
provement still exists in connexion with 
tests for its determination. 

Beyond the tests made for ascertaining the 
acceptable quality of cement as delivered for 
use, there are many others which belong 
more properly to the regularly equipped 
laboratory. Operations for determining 
compressive, transverse, and _ adhesive 
strength, and others for ascertaining the 
effects of frost, sea water, and porosity are 
extremely useful, for they are the means of 
contributing general information for the 
guidance of those concerned in the design 
of structures where cement is used. With 
regard to the ordinary tests, it may be 
remarked that the interpretation of results 
is not the least of the difficulties to be en- 
countered. It is never possible to insist 
upon an exact compliance with the terms of 
a specification, because it is difficult to 
define the influence of fortuitous circum- 
stances connected with testing. For ex- 
ample, as the author hints, the sand used 
may be of poor quality, water used in mixing 
may have been excessive for deficient in 
quantity, the strength of the briquettes may 
be effected by drying out, or by the con- 
ditions under which they were preserved. 
Again, the operator may not apply the same 
amount of energy to each test, the influence 
of this factor being particularly remarkable 
when a large number of tests is in question. 
Altogether, there can be no doubt that 
present methods of testing are capable of 
improvement. It is nevertheless equally 
clear that the practical trials demanded by 
engineers have been largely responsible for 
the very great improvement in the quality 
of cement that has taken place during the 
past twenty years, What we now want is 
the formulation of a scheme by the aid of 
which uniform and readily comparab!e tests 
can be obtained, and we trust that the 
deliberations to which allusion has previously 
been made may conduce to so desirable a 
result. 
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IRISH OPINION ON 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


HE Appendix to the Second Report 
# oof the Royal Commission on 
University Education in Ireland 
contains the evidence, at some 
length, of Sir Thomas Drew and of Mr, 
Arthur Hill (an architect who also holds the 
position of Lecturer on Architecture at 
Queen’s College, Cork), on the subject of 
making architecture a part of University 
education, with the power of conferring a 








University degree or diploma in architecture. 


Sir Thomas Drew emphasised in his 
evidence the great difference in circum- 
stances as between the present day and 
fifty years ago. The profession, he says, had 
no literature then (it had very little, would 
be more correct) ; there was little travelling, 
and no photography. “It is the growth of 
these things, and especially the growth of 
architectural literature, which has caused 
the demand for education to spring up.” 
And he proposes that the University should 
undertake “ the literary education of the 
perfect architect ”—not the technique, which 
he would leave to the present system of 
apprenticeship to provide. In fact Sir Thomas 
Drew’s idea seems to be that architects as a 
rule are not as well educated as they should 
bei; that they come as pupils to an archi- 
tect’s office with a very deficient general 
education, and that a University should be 
able to give them a diploma of proficiency in 
the study of the artistic and historical side 
of architecture, by way of promoting a higher 
standard of education among architects. So 
far we are quite in agreement with the evi- 
dence in thinking that such a recognition of 
architecture in a University curriculum 
would be an excellent move. It would 
certainly tend to the raising of the intel- 
lectural status of the architectural profes- 
sion. But when Sir T. Drew says that the 
certificate which a man brought from the 
University ‘‘ would be accepted by the public 
as a guarantee that he was an educated man, 
outside the technical part of his craft,” we 
should reply that that is not what the public 
want to be assured of. What they want is 
the assurance that a man has a sufficiency of 
technical knowledge to be trusted with the 
handling ot important structures. The desire 
for that is at the bottom of all the talk about 
compulsory registration of architects; the 
argument is that there is nothing to show 
whether an architect is or is not a competent 
technical man. The University degree 
in art and history would be a benefit to 
the profession in raising the standard of 
education among architects, but the public 
would not trouble themselves much about 
it if it only gave an imprimatur for the 
subjects which are outside of technical work. 

Mr. Arthur Hill, in his evidence, seems 
to take a wider and more practical view. 
He wishes that there should be University 
teaching in architecture, and a University 
degree, for the study of the whole subject, 
artistic and scientific. The following is his 
general summary of what the University 
course in architecture should include (ques- 
tion 4,606) :— 

“It should include, in the first instance, a certain 
amount of general culture, the elements of an Arts 
course. It should then include drawing, pure and 
simple, painting, modelling, and everything of that 
kind. It should include a special study of the 
history of architecture, because it is only by a 
review of the finest works that man has produced 
that the taste of the student can be formed and 
elevated. The subject of the history of architecture 
should not be approached from a purely archzxo- 
logical point of view, but should also be treated so 
as to show how architecture developed. I believe 
that in that way what we are all seeking for at the 
present day, a new style, is more likely to arise than 
by mere copying. The science should be treated 
from the constructional point of view, and should 
be taught, of course, by a specialist.” 


Further on we observe that Mr. Hill said 
(question 4,633) that he would make every 
Bachelor of Engineering study architecture, 
and every architect acquaint himself with 





the principles of engineering; “the two 
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professions should be worked together, and 
taught together, up to a certain point.” 
Beyond that point, of course, their ways 
would part; the engineer would go into 
higher studies in mathematics which the 
architect hardly requires; the architect 
would go into artistic study to an extent 
which the engineer is supposed not to 
require, The degree given to the architect 
would be one which amounted to a certifi- 
cate of proficiency both on the technical and 
the artistic side—so tar as the latter is 
capable of being certified at all. This 
seems to us a far more wholesome, sound, 
and practical view than that conveyed in 
some of the answers given by Sir Thomas 
Drew, which in truth rather surprise us. 
He says that he would not think it necessary 
to include any technical education in the 
University course; that “if he has any use 
of it in his profession, he will be able to 
master it”; and that ‘the two professions ” 
(Architecture and Engineering) ‘have such 
different aims that to combine them would 
only be mischievous,” Surely the fact that 
they have “such different aims” is just 
what is to be regretted. Engineers should 
know more of architecture, and architects 
more of engineering, than they do at 
present; and Mr. Hill’s recommendations 
are calculated to bring about that desirable 
end. 

Both witnesses, we observe, expressed 
themselves strongly against the idea of the 
registration of architects, on the same 
ground that has been often urged before— 
that you must start from the present 
moment, and register all who are actually in 
practice, good, bad, or indifferent. Sir T. 
Drew thinks that the Institute of Architects 
will go on with its final examination and 
diploma, “and probably get it legalised” ; 
and that would really be the best way out 
of the difficulty. We do not quite under- 
stand why Sir Thomas Drew said that the 
Institute of Architects “give a diploma”; 
the acceptance of a candidate as Associate 
hardly amounts to what is generally under- 
stood by that term; though the legal recog- 
nition of their examination, if brought about, 
would amount to a diploma. 





+ 
NOTES. 


AN important amendment in 
the Education Bill in regard to 
secondary and technical educa- 
tion was accepted by the Government this 
week, By this amendment what are called 
county boroughs, which include the most 
important towns in the country, are to be 
allowed to levy whatever rate they like, and 
are, therefore, exempted from the limit of 
2d. This will allow the larger towns, such 
as Manchester and Liverpool, to carry out 
really efficient schemes of technical educa- 
tion, but the fact that these authorities are, 
it is admitted, practically obliged to spend 
more than a 2d, rate shows that a higher 
rate is necessary in many other towns in the 
country which are not rural. However, it is 
something that this important amendment is 
introduced into the Bill. 


Education 
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In last week’s issue of the 
Athenaeum Mr. R. Weir Schultz 
makes a. protest, or rather 
raises a question, which we think very 
much called for, as to the wisdom of th 


Restoration " 
of the 
Erechtheion. 


proposed attempt to restore certain portions 
of the Erechtheion*. Mr. Schultz observes 
that “ as regards the north portico, the 
whole question hinges on a proposal to 
complete (?) the portico by replacing in posi- 
tion the fallen portions of the entablature and 
cofferings. To enable this to be done the 
columns require to be strengthened and the 
broken lintel of the doorway bridged over 
with iron;” and he says—and we quite 
concur with him—that it is difficult to see 
what advantage is to be gained by this pro- 
ceeding, as the building will be no less a 
ruin than before, ‘and it is a great question 
whether the portico will gain in appearance 
or whether even its stability will be in- 
creased.” We look with jealousy on all 
propositions of this kind, as we fear they 
will be the prelude to further and even less 
excusable attempts at restoration. In regard 
to the iwo priceless remains on the Acropolis, 
the Parthenon and the Erechtheion, the 
safest principle is—“ let well alone.” 





ALL our readers will remember 
the circumstances attending the 
great competition for building 
a new facade to Milan Cathedral with funds 
left for that purpose by a wealthy inhabitant 
of Milan, and the lamented death, shortly 
after the competition, of the architect whose 
design was selected. Since then, the popular 
sentiment of conservatism, which has been 
developing in Italy of late years, has been 
manifested in energetic protests against any 
disturbance of the singular facade as it 
stands, This protest was carried to such an 
extent as to involve the substitution of a 
public committee in the room of the ancient 
corporation of the ‘‘ Veneranda Fabrica,” and 
the whole project of rebuilding the facade 
would appear to be now quashed, the 
money being diverted to charitable purposes, 
The abandonment of the project for rebuild- 
ing the Cathedral facade does not, however, 
affect the question of providing the bronze 
doors in conformity with an older bequest. 
Sig. Pogliaghi, the successtul competitor in 
this case, prepared his design and models a 
long time back, but their execution has been 
deferred in consequence of the disputes over 
the facade, and now it would appear they 
are to be proceeded with as originally 
designed, Buta considerable difficulty has 
arisen in the mode of carrying out the 
design. Sig. Pogliaghi anticipated that the 
whole character of the front would be 
altered in conformity with the bequest of 
Sig. Togni in 1884, and so he has designed 
these doors in a Gothic style corresponding 
with the general character of the building. 
Now that they are to be inserted in the old 
doorway of the Napoleonic style they will 
add another discordant note to the curious 
jumble of detail which constitutes the west 
front, Considered as an individual work of 
art—the new pair of bronze doors is above 
the average. Founded on a close study of 
late medizeval forms, the peculiar character 
of blended German and Italian Flamboyant 
is well preserved. The general design con- 
sists of square cross-barred panelling filled 
with small figure groups of the Passion, &c., 
under cusped canopies. In the centre of 
each door is a large quatrefoil breaking into 
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* He, like most English writers, calls it ‘‘ Erechtheum ”; 
nut as we have always had ‘ Parthenon” in English, it is 


nore consistent to write ‘ Erechtheion”; otherwise we 
re using a Greek form for the one building, and a Latin 
m for the other. 





the middle of the square panels, and filled 
with figures on a larger scale, The whole 
effect is good without being archaic, and the 
treatment as metal in high relief is in good 
taste and founded on the best models. 
These doors are over 22 ft. high. Sig. 
Pogliaghi, the designer, and Sig. Barigozzi, 
the bronze-founder, are to be complimented 
on an imposing work, although the setting 
of it is not altogether what they contem- 
plated. , 





In view of the recent meeting 
of Coronation stand-holders 
and the uncertainty as to the 
mutual legal rights of the lessors of seats 
and the holders of tickets for the same, it 
may be interesting shortly to consider the 
legal aspect of the question. The difficulty 
in part arises from the absence in most 
cases of any specific contract, the only 
document being generally a licence to use a 
particular seat to view the Coronation 
procession, The law on the subject, however, 
would seem to be expressed by the prin- 
ciple laid down in the old case of Taylor v. 
Caldwell (1863), that where from the nature 
of the contract it appears that the parties 
must have known from the beginning that it 
could not be fulfilled unless, when the time 
for the fulfillment otf the contract came, 
some particular specified thing continued to 
exist, so that when entering into the contract 
they must have contemplated such con- 
tinuing existence as the foundation of what 
was to be done, then, in the absence of 
express or implied warranty that the thing 
shall exist, the contract is not to be construed 
as a positive contract, but as subject to an 
implied condition that the parties shall be 
excused in case before breach performance 
becomes impossible from the finishing of 
the thing without default on the part 
of the contracting parties. That was 
a case where the parties had agreed to 
hire a music-hall which was destroyed by 
fire, and this decision was followed in 
Appleby v. Meyers, where contractors under 
a contract were erecting machinery on 
premises which were destroyed by fire, and 
Lord Blackburn held it a misfortune which 
equally affected both parties, excusing both 
from further performance of the contract, 
but giving a cause of action to neither. In 
Robinson v. Davison, Taylor v. Caldwell 
was approved, and a singer was held not 
liable for breach of contract when incapa- 
citated by illness, personal service prevented 
by the Act of God being held a sufficient 
excuse in the absence of express warranty. 
The above cases were not on all fours with 
the circumstances attending the postponed 
Coronation procession, but the principles 
then enunciated seem applicable, and in the 
absence of some express contract or war- 
ranty that the event should take place, the 
loss will lie where it falls. 


Coronation 





UNDER the heading ‘“ Conway 
Castle in Danger,” Mr. C. H. 
Bothamley wrote from Weston- 
super-Mare in the Zzmes of Saturday last, 
giving warning as to a contemplated inter- 
ference with Conway Castle which may have 
disastrous results if not stopped in time. It 
appears that the Town Council of Conway 
have decided to celebrate the Coronation 
year by restoring what is called the 
“Queen’s” or “Eleanor’s” tower of the 
castle. An appeal has been made for sub- 
scriptions to raise a sum of 50cZ,, with which 
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obviously, as Mr. Bothamley puts it, “a 
great amount of mischief may be done.” 
The primary pretence for this was that the 
tower was not in a safe state ; but obviously, 
nothing ought to be done beyond ensuring 
its stability in its present state. The great 
value of Conway Castle lies in the fact that 
it is a fairly well preserved and hitherto 
untouched relic of medizval castellated 
architecture; and when once “restoring” 
begins, its value in this respect will be 
destroyed. 





L.C.C. Central 1 HE annual exhibition of 
Phen meter Cae students’ work of the Central 
bitionof Students’SChool of Arts and Crafts in 

Work. Regent-street has been open 
this week to the public. The Technical 
Education Board of the London County 
Council established the school in 1896 to 
provide instruction in the more artistic 
trades, not with the intention of supplanting 
apprenticeship, but to supplement it with 
lessons in design and other branches of 
apprentice work which it is not now possible 
to learn in the workshop owing to the sub- 
division of processes in production. We 
take it that the great idea is that the instruc- 
tion actually meets the needs of the trades 
touched upon, the only principle, that is, 
on which artistic excellence can ever be 
founded. William Morris's hopefulness 
in the future of art was based upon 
its again becoming a natural factor in 
production. This exhibition of work is 
one of the outcomes ot that truth, the 
actual exhibits of which in no wise 
represent the real value of the six years’ 
work done. Instruction is given in book- 
binding, stained glass, enamelling, silver- 
smith’s, goldsmith’s, and jeweller’s work, 
chasing, engraving, moulding, and casting in 
metal, wood-carving and gilding, writing and 
illuminating, embroidery, lithography, wood- 
cuts in colour, architectural design, furniture 
design, cabinet work and wood inlaying, 
ornamental leadwork, &c. Some of the 
designs on the book covers are good and 
well executed, the work in this section, per- 
haps, being above the average of the others. 
The enamelling, silversmith’s and jeweller's 
work leave much to be desired in both 
quality and quantity. The exhibits in wood- 
carving and gilding show successful appli- 
cation in picture and mirror frames, which 
are more suitable than most furniture for 
such treatment. Architectural design is 
scantily represented, but what there is seems 
to be on sound lines, and taught evidently in 
away to interest the student. The furni- 
ture designs are very poor, the best work in 
this section being in applied inlay, a very 
good example being that of an unfinished 
mirror frame of mahogany inlaid with 
ebony and mother-of-pearl, designed by F. 
Lansdown, executed by P. A. Wells; a small 
box, by Walter Donovan, is also worthy of 
praise. We are sorry that the ornamental 
lead work is so scantily represented, the 
excellent work done in this section under 
Mr. Troup, assisted by Mr. Dods, being 
generally one of the most interesting features 
of the school. 


THE designs for the Imperial 
Coronation Bazaar, to be held 
at the Royal Botanical Gar- 
dens, were on view at the Hospital for 
Sick Children in Great Ormond-street on 
July'1. Mr. F. W. Speaight is the designer, 
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and is to be congratulated on his successful 
handling of the problem of fitting a bazaar 
into the main avenue, using the conserva- 
tory as a butt to his design. The plan con- 
sists of a central open nave terminating in 
the Royal Pavilion, with covered aisles on 
either side, in which are placed the stalls, 
&c. The feature of the plan is the 
central rotunda surrounding the band- 
stand, which Mr. Speaight boldly inserts 
into the middle of the nave. The stalls 
are all alike: a simple arch made up 
of plain square lattice-work on which the 
variety of creeper will be the distinguishing 
mark of the stall. The administrative 
section is a simple and effective bit of wood 
design, with dainty windows and shutters. 
The usual bazaar decoration of indiscrimi- 
nate festoons, bannerets, flags, art muslin, 
drop scenes, and the like are happily absent, 
and in their place is a simple treatment of 
festooned evergreens and Chinese lanterns 
hung from white poles, decorated in black 
line and capped with balls and clustered 
streamers. Over the open nave are hung 
at intervals burnished copper coronas and 
drop balls, The only flag used is one Royal 
Standard, The general effect is that of quiet 
dignity, without the sacrifice of joyousness, 
which is so essential in such design. 





In pursuance of an order made 
by the High Court of Justice, 
Chancery Division, this pro- 
perty is to be sold at the Auction Mart on 
Wednesday next. The mill stands on the 
river Stour, in East Bergholt parish, lying in 
the midst of a country depicted in many of 
John Constable’s most famous landscape 
paintings. It was, moreover, his home 
during some years of his youth, when, locally 
known as ‘‘the handsome miller,” he worked 
for a year or two at his father’s trade, having 
been inherited by his father, Golding Con- 
stable, a man of considerable substance, 
who owned other water-mills in East Berg- 
holt and at Dedham, in Essex, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. Some say that 
Flatford Mill was John Constable’s birth- 
place. But the picture entitled “View 
of the House in which the Artist was 
Born”: in 1776, and presented by his last 
surviving child, Miss Isabel Constable, to our 
National Collection in 1887, delineates a red 
brick house—perhaps the house which 
Golding Constable built for himself at East 
Bergholt—quite different from that shown in 
the picture, ‘ Boat-building near Flatford 
Mill,” and in the landscape, “ Flatford Mill, 
on the Stour,” with a horse and a barge in 
the foreground and the lock in the middle 
distance, which Miss Isabel Constable 
bequeathed in 1888 to the National Gallery 
as the gift ot herself, her sister Maria, and 
her brother Lione)]. Golding Constable 
inhabited also during some period Willy 
Lott’s house on the Stour, near Flatford Mill 
—a favourite subject of his son’s pencil, and 
the original of the painting, “The Valley 
Farm,” which Constable exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1835, and which, having 
belonged to the Vernon Bequest, is now in 
the National Collection, where also, too, is 
his painting (given by his daughter) of the 
porch of the parish church, East Bergholt. 


Flatford Mill, 
East Bergholt, 
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THE rapid development of 
huge buildings in all parts of 
the Metropolis, where thou- 
sands of persons“dwell within limited areas, 
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is sufficient justification for the establish- 
ment of central stations from which hot 
water might be distributed for heating and 
for other domestic purposes. For example, 
the blocks of buildings now lining one side 
of Battersea Park could very easily be 
heated from a single point, and if the supply 
of hot water for domestic use and electric 
current for light and heat were also under- 
taken, it is quite possible that the venture 
would be profitable all the year round. 
Heating stations of the kind are already in 
operation in the United States, and from 
them hot water is supplied at fixed rates 
for warming radiators, Circulation is usually 
aided by the employment of pumps, and the 
arrangement is so efficient that water re- 
turned to the heaters does not lose more 
than 15 deg. F. As the flat system is 
essentially of a co-operative nature it is 
strictly logical to argue that auxiliary com- 
forts and conveniences should be afforded 
in a similar manner, 





In a recent issue of the Scientific 
American, we notice a descrip- 
tion of a curicus bridge lately 
completed in Ohio, U.S.A. The structure 
takes the place of a wooden-covered bridge 
of similar design, and has three arms joining 
at the confluence of the Muskingum and 
Licking Rivers. The east arm consists of 
three spans 122 ft. in length, the west arm 
has two spans, one 120 ft. and the other 
92 ft. in length, and the north arm possesses 
three spans, each 81 ft. long. Our con- 
temporary remarks that this “is probably 
the only structure of a similar shape in the 
United States, if not in the world.” Asa 
matter of fact, it is not the only one in the 
world, for the well-known triangular bridge 
at Croyland, in Lincolnshire, built some 600 
years ago, still remains as an interesting 
example of this singular form of construc- 
tion. From records bearing the date of 
A D. 943 it appears that the present structure 
at Croyland is the successor of a still earlier 
triangular bridge on the same site. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE Parisian public, for whom the under- 
ground railway will afford the most economical 
means of transport, are impatiently waiting for 
the time when the lines in course of construc- 
tion will be finished. The line from Vincennes 
to the Porte Dauphine has been in work for 
two years, with a regularity which can leave 
no doubt of the ultimate success of the whole 
system, if completed. According to the state- 
ment of M. Bienvenu, the engineer, the second 
line, from the Place de la Nation to the Place 
de l’Etoile by way of the boulevards, ought 
to be completed this year. The works 
for the line between the Place de la 
Nation and the Boulevard de 1’Hopital 
have been commenced, and it is supposed that 
this will be completed in the spring of 1904. 
The No. 3 line, Boulevard de Courcelles to 
Place Gambetta, has also been commenced, 
and it is promised that it will be finished in 
the early part of 1905. Then there are the 
other proposed lines of the system—Porte de 
Cliquancourt to Porte d’Orléans ; Boulevard 
de Strasburg to Place d’Italie ; Palais Royal to 
Place du Danube ; and Place de Il’Opéra to 
Auteuil, by Grenelle. It will take about seven 
years to finish all these; so that, if work 
continues regularly, Paris may hope to have 
its complete underground railway system by 
1910, but hardly earlier. The work has already 
necessitated a loan of 165 million francs, A 
second loan of 175 millions has been decided 
on ; so that the total cost will amount to 340 
million francs. 

The Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs has 
at Jast decided to open to the public the new 
rooms in its museu'n in the Pavillon Marsan. 
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The opening, which attracted a crowd of 
visitors, took place on the 5th ult., and the 
exhibition will continne open till August 31. 
The galleries are reached by a modest stair- 
case of purely utilitarian character. As to the 
grand monumental staircase projected by 
Lefnel, and hitherto left in abeyance, it is 
understood that the Direction.des Batiments 
Civils has at length given way before the 
arguments of the Arts Décoratifs and their 
President, M. Berger, and intends to construct 
the staircase as soon as funds can be set apart 
for the purpose. 

At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, during the last 
few days, 244 designs have been exhibited 
which were sent in competition for the prizes 
offered to pupils of provincial schools by the 
“Socicté d’Encouragement a I’Art et a I’'In- 
dustrie,” for the best design for decorative 
door furniture. It might have been as well if 
the instructions had been a little more definite, 
and had stated, for instance, whether it was to 
be door of a boudoir, or of a study, or of a 
dining-room. The designs are all in a very 
modern style, but the majority are character- 
ised by good taste and show a good deal of 
cleverness in design. Nine prizes have been 
awarded, and on the whole the competition 
seems to have fulfilled its object. The first 
prize went to M. Bourgouin, a modeller. 

At the Luxembourg an ingenious method of 
rotation set on foot by M. Bénédite, the curator, 
in Salle des Etrangers, has allowed of the 
works of the Belgian and Dutch schools being 
replaced for a time by the English and 
American schools. Among the works now on 
view are Mr. Whistler’s well-known portrait 
of his mother, Mr. Harrisson’s “ Solitude” and 
“En Arcadie,” Mr. Sargent’s ‘ Carmencita,” 
Mr. Brangwyn’s “ Marché de la Plage,” the 
“ Benedicite ” of Mr. Lorimer, and several 
works by Mr. Humphreys Johnston. This 
selection will remain on view till January, 
when the works of some other foreign school 
will take its place. 

M. Alfred Boucher, the eminent sculptor, has 
undertaken a scheme to assist artists, whether 
painters, sculptors, or engravers, who are 
starting in life with small means and are often 
hardly able to rent a studio. He has started a 
kind of students’ colony at Vangirard, in a 
building containing more than fifty studios, 
with lodgings in connexion with them, anda 
common room for meals. M. Boucher has 
himself furnished the plans of the building. 
Everything about it, though plain, is cheerful 
and attractive. It has been given the name of 
“La Ruche’’—“ The Hive.” 

The Municipal Council of Paris is proposing 
to pay a special homage to the seventeenth- 
century architects who built the Invalides. It 
is proposed to erect on the green in the 
new square of the Avenue de Breteuil, the 
statues of Mansard and of Libéral Bruand. It 
is probable that the execution of the statues 
will be entrusted to M. Lenoir, the author of 
the statue of Berlioz which was illustrated in 
the Builder some time ago. 

The “Chef du Service des Beaux-Arts” of 
the Paris Municipality has been commissioned 
to communicate with a certain number of 
silversmiths and medal-engravers with a view 
to the production of a personal ornament in 
gold and silver, heightened with enamel, as 
a distinctive badge to be worn by municipal 
councillors at public fétes and ceremonies. 
The existing badge, designed in 1873 by 
Viollet-le-Duc, is regarded as too heavy and 
massive. 

The jury appointed to make the awards in the 
competition called “Concours de Facades ” 
will begin its visits in a few davs to the sixty 
houses erected in Paris in 1901, which have 
been entered for the competition. The jury 
is composed of five municipal councillors 
M. Bouvard (Chief of the Service of Architec. 
ture), M. Sauger (Chief Architecte-voyer), and 
two architects selected by the competitors. 

The Prefect of the Seine has now officially 
submitted to the Government the scheme for 
the prolongation of the Avenue de la Grande 
Armee as far as Nanterre. This fine proposed 
avenue, when completed, will extend as far as 
the middle of the forest of St. Germain. The 
estimated cost of the portion now proposed is 
40,000/. 

The Committee of the Société des Amis des 
Monuments Parisiens, after carefully studying 
the question of the new boulevards to be 
formed on the ground to be left vacant by the 
demolishing of the fortifications from Auteuil to 
the Porte Maillot, has decided to submit the 
following proposals to the Prefect of the 
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Seine :—The height of the houses to be built 
along the new boulevards shall be limited to 
three stories; their fagades shall be placed 
at acertain fixed distance behind the line of 
frontage of the boulevard, with gardens before 
and around each house; the front gardens 
shall be separated from the boulevard by 
railings and not by walls. 

The Prefect of the Seine has submitted to a 
Government Committee a scheme for instal- 
ling works at Paris for the destruction of 
domestic and town refuse. It is a question of 
either putting down at once in four quarters 
of Paris complete installations, sufficient to deal 
with the whole of the town refuse, at an esti- 
mated cost of 408,o00/., or of making two 
small trial installations at a cost of about 
4,000]. The special committee will have to 
decide this point. 

From the Report just published by the 
Committee for the supervision of the disposal 
of sewage from Paris, it appears that out of 
the quantity of 46,000 million gallons coming 
from the sewers of Paris and its suburbs, 
41,000 million gallons have been distributed 
over the sewage farms, the surplus still being 
allowed to flow into the Seine. Further 
ground will shortly be devoted to the treat- 
ment of this portion, but it will still be some 
time before the vexed question of the sanitation 
of the Seine will become an accomplished fact. 

The first premium in the competition for 
plans and designs for the new Mairie at 
Corbeil has been awarded to MM. Tavernier & 
Allarge, architects, and their designs have been 
adopted for execution. 

In the newly-created section of “ decorative 
art” at both Salons, it was decided that the 
exhibitors would be allowed to compete for 
medals and awards on the same footing as 
their confréres of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, &c. There has, however, been 
some disappointment and no little dissatisfac- 
tion caused by the fact that the awards have 
been attributed to the manufacturers and those 
who “edited” the various art objects, and not 
to the artists who designed them, the names of 
the designers not even appearing in the cata- 
logue. The artists have, however, now 
managed to obtain their assumed rights as 
regards the awards made by the Société 
Nationale des Beaux Arts, but the Salon des 
Artistes Francais has refused to recognise 
these rights. 

The crematorium at the cemetery of Pére 
Lachaise having become insufficient to meet 
the demands, it has been decided to construct 
a second installation in the cemetery of Mont- 
parnasse. 

The recent proposal to establish under- 
ground conveniences at Paris in the manner 
of those in London has met with little 
success up to the present. Of the two 
positions selected for the first two installa- 
tions, the Place de la Madeleine and the 
Place du Théatre Francais, the former has 
been abandoned owing to the objections made 
by the owners and tenants ot houses and 
premises surrounding the square. Another 
position is being sought for. 

A competition has been opened between 
architects, painters, sculptors, and art workers 
for designs and models of artistic street signs 
and shop fronts and business signs. The 
designs and models have to be sent in by 
November 15. The Paris Municipal Council 
has voted a credit of 4oo/. towards the ex- 
penses of the competition, and prizes amount- 
ing to 320/. will be awarded. The jury will 
be composed of members of the Town Council, 
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des Beaux-Arts, members selected by the com-/ results at some length in the recent issue of the 


petitors, M. Edouard Détaille, the chiefs of | 
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competition with MM. Gaudet, Scellier de 
Gisors, Laloux, Formigé, Paulin, and Thomas. 

M. de Nolhac, curator of the Versailles 
Museum, is preparing on the upper floors of 
the northern portion of the chateau, four new 
rooms to be specially devoted to pictures and 
art objects of the period of Louis XIII. 

M. Paul Escudier is preparing a scheme for 
an artistic theatre at popular prices, to 
be subsidised by the municipality and the 
Government. It is proposed to utilise the 
picturesque arena of Lutéce, and arrange the 
theatre in such a manner as to afford open-air 
representations in the manner of those given 
at Beziers and Orange. 

MM. Paul Guadet (son of the architect of the 
Théatre Francais) and Henri Prudent, who 
received the medal awarded this year by the 
Société Centrale des Architectes for their 
measured drawings of the theatre built by 
Louis at the Palais Royal in 1790, on the 
position of the present theatre, have decided to 
complete their drawings of the various interest- 
ing remains discovered in the ruins of the 
Tréatre Francais after the recent fire, and to 
present their finished work to the State. 

The viaduct now being constructed along 
the Boulevard de la Villette, to continue as an 
elevated line the new metropolitan railway 
from the Place de 1’Etoile to the Place de la 
Nation, isnearly completed. This viaduct, of a 
length of about 14 miles, has cost 320,000/. 

The new Salle de Travail at the Archives 
Nationales is now opened to the public. This 
reading-room, one of the most elegant now 
existing at Paris, was arranged, decorated, and 
furnished by M. Thomas, one of the architects 
of the Grand Palais des Champs Elysees. The 
decoration has been kept to the style of that 
existing in the old Hotel de Soubise; the 
number of seats is fifty-eight, and each seat is 
supplied with writing materials and a decora- 
tive inkstand of white Sevres porcelain. 

A credit is being asked for the purpose of 
restoring the interior of the old Hotel de 
Lauzun, on the Quai d’Anjou at Paris. The 
walls are covered with sculpture and frescoes, 
and it is proposed tc make a careful examina- 
tion of the various paintings, which will pro- 
bably reveal signatures of well-known old 
artists. 

It is proposed to buiid a new central railway 
station at Paris,on or below a portion of the 
ground now occupied by the Hailes Centrales. 
This station is specially required for the pur- 
pose of forming a junction between the lines 
of the Nord railway and the Paris-Lyons-Mar- 
seilles : if the scheme is put into execution the 
present central markets will be transferred to a 
position on the quays of the Seine, with a 
special port for the river service. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES. 


THE annual meeting of this Society was held 
on Tuesday at Burlington House, Sir Richard 
Jebb, M.P. (President), in the chair. 

The Report of the Council for the session 
1901-1992 stated that the work of the Society 
had been carried forward in its several depart- 
ments with energy and effect. Three general 
meetings had been held and had been well 
attended. The Council had again made a 
' grant of rool. to the Cretan Exploration Fund. 
By the aid of that Fund Mr. Evans last year 
carried further his remarkable excavations on 
the site of the Knossos, while Mr. Hogarth 
made some interesting discoveries at Kato 
The two explorers described their 





“ Annual” of the British School at Athens. 
The response to the appeal issued by the 





The Commission du Vieux Paris has sub- 
mitted the following proposal to the Municipal 
Council, viz., to illustrate the name-plates of the 
various streets in Paris by adding to the sum- ' 
mary indication of the acts or the work of the | 
person whose name is given to the street, a 
medallion portrait, to be designed and executed 
at the Sevres manufactory. 

On Saturday last (June 27) the new pavilions 
of the Hospital of the Maternité at Paris were 
inaugurated by M. Mourier, Director of the 
Assistance Publique. The architect is M. 
Rochet, architect of the Académie de Médecine, 
and the new pavilions contain 110 beds. 

The seat left vacant at the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts by the demise of M. Coquart has 
been filled by }M. Girault, architect of the 
Petit Palais of the Champs Elysées, who was, 








elected by a majority of twenty-two votes in’ 





managers of that fund last autumn was unfor- 
tunately so inadequate that it was found neces- 
sary to confine its operations during the 
present season to the work at Knossos upon 
which Mr. Evans had again been successfully 
engaged, though it was doubtful whether the 
funds now available would suffice for the com- 
pletion of the excavations. Considering the 
unique importance of those Knossian dis- 
coveries to the history of ancient art and civili- 
sation, as recognised by archzeologists in all 
parts of the world, it would indeed be a matter 
of profound regret if Mr. Evans were to be:pre- 
vented by lack of meansfrom carrying them toa 
satisfactory conclusion. Meanwhile another 
very promising Mycenaean site, at Palaeokastro, 
near Sitiain Eastern Crete, which Mr. Hogarth 
had hoped to excavate under the auspices of 
the Cretan Exploration Fund, had been under- 
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taken by the British School at Athens. Some 
members would probably be aware that a 
British school had now been established at 
Rome on much the same lines as the school at 
Athens. Although the financial position of the 
new school was far from secure, a competent 
director had been found in Mr. G. McNeil 
Rushforth. Several good students had availed 
themselves of his guidance, and the nucleus of 
a library had been formed in excellent rooms 
secured for the school in the Palazzo Odescalchi. 

Satisfactory progress had been made with 
the facsimile of the Codex Venetus of Aris- 
tophanes, and it was hoped that it would be 
ready for issue in the course of the autumn. 
Another special publication, which was an- 
nounced last year, that of the Report on the 
very important excavations undertaken by the 
British School at Athens on the site of the 
Phylakopi, in the island of Melos, had also 
made good progress, and it was hoped that the 
volume might appear before the end of the 
year. The Society had been invited to send a 
representative to the celebration of the ter- 
centenary of the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
next October, and as Sir Richard Jebb had 
already agreed to attend the celebration in 
another capacity, Mr. Macmillan, the hon. 
secretary, had been deputed to represent the 
Society. The work done in the library during 
the vear again showed considerable progress, 
and the catalogue was now being printed. The 
year, too, had been a period of steady exten- 
sion and increased use of the photographic 
collection. The balance-sheet showed that the 
ordinary receipts during the year had amounted 
to 1,022/., against 1,037/. during the previous 
year. Theordinary expenditure had amounted 
to 6657, against 716/. Forty-nine new mem- 
bers had been elected during the year, while 
thirty-seven had been lost by death or resigna- 
tion. The present number of subscribing 
members was 759, and of honorary members 
twenty-five, the names of Professors Frederico 
Halbherr and Adolf Wilhelm having been 
added last vear. 

The Committee briefly proposed the adoption 
of the report, which was seconded by Mr. 
G. N. Bikelas, and carried. 

Mr. Arthur Evans then gave a short account 
of his continued exploration of the ‘ Palace of 
Minos.” He said that the season’s work in the 
Palace of Knossos, which began on February 
12 last and had been continued to this month, 
had been fertile in results beyond all anticipa- 
tion. It seemed destined to be rather a cam- 
paign of finishing up and of rounding off a fairly 
ascertained area. But besides the chambers 
that remained to be explored immediately con- 
tiguous to the Hall of the Double Axes and that 
of the Colonnades, excavated last year, the 
whole building was found toe have a consider- 
ably larger extension on the eastern side than 
had been expected. The building was thus 
seen to have climbed down the slope in 
descending terraces to a point some 9o métres 
east of the northern entrance. Considerable 
remains were uncovered of the eastern 
boundary wall, or, rather, of four separate 
walls in immediate contiguity to each other. 
The new rooms adjoining the principal halls 
of the central part of the eastern quarter 
proved of great interest. South of the Hall of 
the Double Axes was a chamber flanked on 
two sides by colonnades and light areas and 
provided with a small bathroom and a private 
staircase leading to the upper rooms. Through- 
out all this region it had been possible to sup- 
port a large part of the upper story, and a most 
elaborate system of drainage had been found, 
including latrines and drain pipes of advanced 
construction. Further fine remains of fresco 
had come to light—naturalistic foliage and 
lilies, an aquarium of fish, and a lady in a 
jacket and diaphanous chemise. It had also 
been possible to reconstitute an important 
panel of wall painting from a room excavated 
last year, giving a complete and _ highly 
sensational scene from the bull ring, in which 
girl toreadors took part. Large fresh deposits 
of inscribed tablets had come to light, the 
general purport of which was shown by the 
appearance of certain idiographic signs, such 
as swords and granaries, and those indicative 
of persons of both sexes. The largest deposit 
referred to percentages—some with the throne 
and sceptre sign before the amount—appar- 
ently recording the king’s portion. A piece of 
a Mycenzean painted vase, with linear charac- 
ters, and two cups with inscriptions written 
within them in a kind of ink, supplied wholly 
new classes of written documents. Great 
numbers of clay seal impressions were brought 


out, including a fragment of one stamped by a 
late Babylonian cylinder. In magazines below 
the later palace level, and belonging, therefore, 
to an earlier building, occurred seal impressions 
with pictographic signs, together with an 
abundance of painted pottery of the 
““Kamaies” or “Early Minoan” class—in- 
cluding specimens, which for egg-shell-like 
fineness of fabric and beauty of form and 
hue, had never certainly been surpassed. 
Among the finds of smaller objects, two 
stood out respectively as of first - rate 
importance in the history of architecture 
and sculpture. One of those was the discovery 
of parts of a large mosaic consisting of porce- 
lain plaques, a series of which represented the 
fronts of houses of two or three stories. 
Fragmentary as most of those were, it was 
possible to reconstitute a fair number with 
absolute certainty, and thus to recover an 
almost perfect picture of a street of Minoan 
Knossos in the middle of the second millen- 
nium before our era. The different parts of 
the construction—masonry, woodwork, and 
plaster were clearly reproduced, and the 
houses, some of them semi-detached, with 
windows of four and six panes, oiled parch- 
ment being possibly used for glass—were 
astonishingly modern in their appearance. 
Other plaques found with them show warriors, 
and various animals—a tree, a vine, and flowing 
water—so that the whole seemed to have been 
part of a large design analogous to that of 
Achilles’ shield. The other find—made towards 
the close of the excavation—which threw a new 
light on the art of Daedalos, was the discovery 
of remains of ivory figurines. Those were 
carved in the round, the limbs being jointed 
together, and, to judge by the most perfectly 
preserved, they seemed to have represented 
youths in the act of springing, like the cowboys 
of the frescoes. The life and balance of the 
whole, the modelling of the limbs, and the 
exquisite rendering of details, such as the 
muscles, and even the veins, raised those ivory 
statuettes beyond the level of any known sculp- 
ture of the kind of the pericd to which they 
belonged. The hair was curiously indicated 
by means of spiral bronze wires, and the 
amount of gold foil found with them suggested 
that they had been originally—in part at least 
—coated with gold ; in which case they would 
have been early examples of the Chryselephan- 
tine process. The new materials bearing on 
the local religion were extraordinarily rich. 
Remains of a miniature temple of painted 
terra-cotta, with doves perched above the 
capitals of columns, occurred in a stratum 
belonging to the pre-Mycenzan building. In 
the palace itself a series of finds illustrated the 
cult of the double axe and its associated 
divinities. A gem showed a female figure— 
apparently a goddess—bearing this sacred 
emblem. But more important still was the 
discovery of an actual shrine belonging to the 
latest Mycenzean period of the Palace, with 
the tripod and other vessels of offering still in 
position before a base upon which rested the 
actral cult objects, including a small double 
axe of steatite, sacred horns of stucco, with 
sockets between them for the wooden shafts 
of other axes, terra-cotta figures of a goddess, 
— cylindrical below—and in one case with a 
deve perched on her head, and of a male 
votary offering adove. Of great interest was 
also the discovery in an eastern corridor of the 
Palace of a decorative wall-painting, consisting 
of aseries of labyrinths, more elaborate than 
those of the later coins of Knossos. Owing 
to the constant need of supporting the upper 
story, much of the work had been of a difficult 
and at times dangerous nature, entailing the 
constant employment of large numbers of 
carpenters and masons. Vast masses of earth 
had also to be removed from parts of the site, 
and nearly 250 workmen were constantly em- 
ployed. Throughout the whole work he had 
the devoted assistance of Dr. Mackenzie in 
superintending the excavation, and of Mr. Fyfe 
on the architectural side. There still remained 
a certain amount of delimitation and further 
exploration of the strata below the later Palace 
to be carried out next season. 

Mr. R. Carr Bosanquet, the director of the 
British School at Athens, then gave a short 
address, pointing out the nature of the work 
which he had carried out in the eastern parts 
of Crete. He said tnat the excavations made 
had placed it beyond doubt that the Mycenzan 
capital of East Crete lay at Palzokastro. The 
remains there were scattered four miles long 
and two miles wide, and not only was the 





whole plain dotted with homesteads, but close 





to the sea there was a very large straggling 


settlement which one might dignify by the 
name of a town. Near the sea there were a 
number of well-to-do upper-class houses, and 
there were also poorer houses which might 
possibly have been the habitations of fisher- 
folks. One of the poorer houses was interest- 
ing as showing that the place had been sud- 
denly abandoned more than once; and in- 
teresting finds were made at both levels. The 
ticher houses yielded very important results. 
Hitherto they had been uncertain how far 
the luxury and refinement to which the re- 
mains of the Palace of Knossos testified 
had been widespread. They ascertained that 
there were quite a large number of houses 
at Palzokastro in which wall frescoes 
had been used, and a typical house which 
they excavated, though not described as 
a palace, was distinctly the house of a wealthy 
and refined proprietor. It had upwards of 
forty rooms on the ground floor, and it had an 
upper floor in which many more important 
living rooms were placed. There were remains 
of two well-constructed staircases leading to 
the upper floor, one of them 7 ft. wide. On the 
ground floor there were living rooms con- 
structed much on the same plans as the living 
rooms in the Palace of Knossos. Mr, Bosan- 
quet also described the results of the excava- 
tions in some of the cemeteries, and said there 
could be no doubt that future excavations of 
the tombs would yield very important results. 
His colleague, Mr. Cumming, the young 
architect who accompanied him in the work 
and rendered him very valuable assistance 
throughout, was still at Athens. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Evans and Mr. Bosanquet for their interesting 
addresses, and a similar compliment was paid 
tothe Chairman for presiding. 


—_ 
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INTERNATIONAL TRAMWAYS EXHIBI- 
TION, AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
LONDON. 


SincE the first International Tramway and 
Light Railway Exhibition was held in 1900, a 
remarkable development has taken place in 
connexion with tramway enterprise throughout 
the whole country, and particularly in the 
metropolitan district. No doubt the exhibition 
has contributed in some measure to this desir- 
able end, but, on the whole, we think an insti- 
tution of the kind should be regarded more as 
an index of industrial progress than as an 
educational medium. From this point of view 
it is clear that great advances have been made, 
for while two years ago the number of exhibi- 
tors was less than one hundred, to-day nearly 
two hundred exhibits are to be seen at the 
Agricultural Hall. The visitor who makes an 
examination of the machinery and appliances 
on view cannot fail to be struck by the evi- 
dences of progress which are almost univer- 
sally displayed. 

Two years ago British makers were certainly 
not in a position to cope with the demands of 
the country for tramway plant, but since then 
new works have been built and equipped with 
modern machinery, new methods of work 
have been adopted, and to-day many important 
firms engaged in the industry are fully pre- 
pared for the further extensions of tramway 
and light railway systems. 

Most of the cars exhibited at Islington serve 
to demonstrate the enterprise of provincial 
corporations and traction companies. Messrs. 
Milne & Co., of Hadley, Salop, show several 
admirable vehicles, amongst which are a 
car to carry eighty-three passengers, made 
for the Tyneside Tramways and Tram- 
roads Co.; a sample of 100 cars now being 
built for the Bradford Corporation; and 
a most luxurious—perhaps too luxurious— 
“state occasion” car built for the Bourne- 
mouth Corporation. Messrs. Hurst, Nelson 
& Co., of Glasgow and Chesterfield, exhibit 
a car of recent type arranged with extended 
canopies, wide staircases giving access to the 
roof, outside “dry” seats, and patent life 
guards at each end. In the stand of Messrs. 
Dick Kerr & Co., of Preston, a useful single- 
deck combination car is exhibited, which pro- 
vides accommodation for inside and outside 
passengers on one floor. The safety and com- 
fort of outside passengers are considered by 
the adoption of panelling, folding gates, wind 
screens, and storm blinds. A welcome pre- 
monition of metropolitan improvement is 
afforded by the London County Council car on 
the same stand, built for the South London 
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lines now in course of construction. The sea'-|the leading firms being well represented. 


ing accommodation is for sixty-three passen- 
gers, and the car constitutes a decided advance 
upon the vehicles hitherto provided by the 
older tramway companies of London. A well- 
designed car is exhibited by the British Elec- 
tric Car Co., of Manehester, its special features 
being the special arrangement of the stairway 
causing passengers to move continually in one 
direction when descending, and the placing of 
the doorway at such an angle that passengers 
naturally tend to step off the car at a point 
where they do not interfere with those descend- 
ing from above. 

Two types of car are shown by the British 
Electrical Engineering Co., of Loughborough, 
one of these being a sample of the vehicles. 
now in course of construction for the Man- 
chester Corporation. Amongst the few foreign 
exhibits we may mention a section of a semi- 
convertible car made by the J. G. Brill Co., of 
Philadelphia, U.S.A., and designed specially 
for summer service in such manner that it can 
be changed from a closed to an open Car in 
five minutes by swinging the side windows 
against the roof. The European McGuire 
Manufacturing Co., of Bury, exhibit a solid 
steel freight truck, a snow sweeper and plough 
built for the Bolton Corporation in conformity 
with the Board of Trade regulations, and a life- 
saving guard which has been very successfully 
used in the United States. One of the most in- 
teresting features of the Exhibition is furnished 
by the British Westinghouse Co., of Manchester, 
who exhibit an electric tramway in actual ope- 
ration upon a track 310 ft. long in the centre 
of the hall. Visitors can ride on the car, 
which is one of the Milne type, and every 
facility is offered for inspecting the details of 
the electrical equipment. The car is fitted witn 
the Westinghouse magnetic brake, a combined 
track, wheel, and axle brake in which the 
forces are so proportioned as to render wheel- 
skidding practically impossible. The action of 
this powerful brake is entirely independent of 
the main current supply, and the required 
energy is furnished by the momentum of the 
car itself. Application and control of the brake 
are effected by means of the main handie of 

the controller, and the brake cannot be applied 
while the motors are receiving current. This 
brake certainly deserves careful examination 
by tramway engineers and officials. Numerous 
auxiliaries in connexion with tramway cars 
meet the eye of the visitor on every hand, 
and conspicuous among such are various 
forms of folding and other seats for wet 
weather. Contrivances of the kind have 
not hitherto been universally approved. Some 
which have been adopted do not appear to be 
popular with the public, and others to which 
there seems to be no objection from a passen- 
ger’s point of view have not been approved by 
the companies. 
acceptable form appears to be that made by 
the Never-wet Seat Co., of Bolton, a wire-coil 
seating which can be fixed over an ordinary 


wooden seat. The coils are of non-corroding | wisest steps ever adopted by our statesmanship 


wire, formed in such a way that water instantly 
runs away from the surface. A tank contain- 
ing a seat top is included in the exhibit, 


arranged so that the efficiency of the appliance | nearly all that has been done in this direction 


can be practically demonstrated. 
Messrs. Askham Bros. & Wilson, of Shef- 
field, have a very comprehensive display of 
points and crossings as supplied to many large 
cities and towns in the provinces. A some- 
what similar collection is shown by the Had- 
field's Steel Foundry Co., of Sheffield, who, in 
addition to the manufacture of points, crossings, 
car-wheels, and other details, undertake the 
construction of tramway tracks complete for 
both the overhead and conduit systems, ready 
for laying direct in the road. Another inte- 
resting exhibit is that of the Lorain Steel Co., 
of Lorain, Ohio, comprising one-half of a cross- 
over designed by Messrs. J.G. White & Co. 
for the London County Council electrica! 
tramways now being constructed in the South 
of London. The arrangement, in many re- 
spects similar to that adopted on the leading 
American lines, is practically novel in this 
country, and the switching arrangements 
present a new departure in slot switch 
construction. The British Schuckert Co 
exhibit a switchboard and contact apparatus 
for the purpo-e of exemplifying the advantages 
of the surface contact system of traction, and 
there are several stands where appliances 
relating to the trolley system are shown. Car 
wheels, axles, motor trucks, motors, controllers, 
and electrical apparatus for tramway use are 
to be found in considerable variety, most o 
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Engines and dynamos of large size are 
nowhere to be seen, although many of the 
stands include such machines on a scale 
suitable for small lighting installations. The 
British Westinghouse generating set of about 
125 h.-p., providing current for the car in 
operation, is well worth inspection; and so 
also are the Thorneycroft enclosed engine 
driving a Crompton dynamo, and the stands of 
Messrs. Crossley & Co., Bruce Peebles & Co., the 
International Electrical Engineering Co., and 
others. Cables, conduits, instruments, and 
accessories are shown in some profusion, 
whilst several firms represent their special 
types of steam boilers by models and 
sections, and makers of auxiliary appli- 
ances, such as mechanical stokers, fuel 
economisers, water softeners, steam traps, 
valves, and fittings make a fairly representa- 
tive show. While we notice the absence of 
several leading firms whose names are inti- 
mately associated with the progress of electrical 
engineering in this country, it must be admitted 
that the exhibition satisfactorily covers every 
department of work connected with electrical 
tramways, and we feel sure that visitors wil! 
find ample material for profitable consideration 
in the collection of apparatus now brought 
together. Further advantage should follow 
the concurrent congress, in the adjoining 
Berners Hall, of the International Tramways 
and Light Railways Association and the Union 
Internationale Permanente de Tramways. 
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{PROPOSALS FOR RURAL DISTRICTS’ 
BY-LAWS.* 


THE local administration of public health in 
England is placed by law in the hands of 
Councils, of which there are the following 
several kinds :—County Councils, whose juris- 
diction extends over counties or divisions of 
counties, in the old familiar sense of the word, 
as when we used to say there are fifty-two 
counties in England and Wales; County 
Borough Councils, for boroughs containing 
more than 50,000 inhabitants; Borough 
Councils, for incorporated towns containing less 
than 50,000 inhabitants; Urban District 
Councils, for towns not incorporated and for 
parishes of a suburban character outside the 
boundaries of cities, but hardly to be called 
separate towns ; and Rural District Councils, 
for all the country districts lying outside the 
previously mentioned localities. : 

The immense progress made by the great 
majority of the Municipalities and Urban Dis- 
tricts during the twenty-seven years which 
have elapsed since the Public Health Act of 
1875 was passed is one of the most striking 
features in the history of the nineteenth cen- 


It is perfectly well known by those who are 
interested in the problems of sanitation, 
whether national or local, that one of the 


was the bestowing of large general powers 
upon Local Authorities for the purposes of 
self-government and self-development. But 


belongs to the thickly populated districts, and 
in the sparsely populated neighbourhoods 
there are not the requisite resources, intellec- 
tual and moral and material, for dealing with 
many important questions of public health and 
welfare which are rapidly becoming or are 
already become urgent. The Rural District 
Councils are frequently composed of persons 
drawn from the very classes against whom the 
Sanitary Authority ought to proceed for the 
protection of the public, and this fact often 
results in the appointment of unsuitable 
officials, or else the obstruction and persecu- 
tion of capable and honest officers, who 
endeavour to do their duty without fear or 
favour. Of course, it is not suggested that 
this unfortunate state of things is unknown in 
Urban Districts, or that it characterises the 
working of all Rural Councils ; but I merely 
allude briefly to a fact which is widely known 
and deeply deplored among non-official sani- 
tarians. 

The absence of a strong and intelligent 
public spirit, to stimulate and direct the activity 
of Rural Councils, has such lamentable results 
as regards the public welfare and security 
because so much of the legislation directed to 





By-laws, as the word implies, are local in their 
application, and Rural Councils are not obliged 
to have any sanitary by-laws in force at all. 
They may obtain power to make and enforce 
by-laws for the purposes of public health, 
either by applying direct to the Local Govern- 
ment Board or by adopting Part III. of the 
Public Health Acts Amendment Act of 1890 ; 
but they only “may” do so, and, as a matter 
of fact, the vast majority have not adopted or 
made any sanitary by-laws, but are simply 
under whatever sanitary regulations apply to 
the nation at large. For many years no 
attempt was made to discriminate between the 
requirements of town and country districts in 
the matter of the regulation of roads, buildings, 
drainage, &c., so that either a district had no 
regulations of the kind, or else it became an 
Urban District, with the full code of the Model 
By-laws issued by the Local Government 
Board ; but last year that body published a set 
of “Model By-laws for Rural Districts,” ap- 
plicable to “new buildings and certain matters 
in connexion with buildings.” It is generally 
admitted that these are only tentative and 
experimental, and it is understood that the 
Local Government Board will welcome rather 
than resent intelligent criticism, such as, I trust, 
will be offered in the consideration of the 
subject by our Institute. But in connexion 
with the proposals which I am about to lay 
before you, it is strongly my opinion that 
whenever a satisfactory code of Model By-laws 
shall have been drawn up, and shall have been 
approved by the Local Government Board, 
such by-laws ought to be put in force through- 
out all the Rural Districts, without waiting for 
the Local Councils to take the initiative. 

Before proceeding to criticise seriatim the 
Model By-laws already alluded to, which were 
published last year by the Local Government 
Board, I wish to offer one remark as to the 
wording of all these and similar by-laws. 
Why should every clause begin with a formula 
repeated in full with dreary monotony, “ Every 
person who shall erect a new domestic build- 
ing,” or “ Every person who shall lay out a new 
street ?”’ As in some sections, which are dis- 
tinguished by letters instead of numbers, the 
pronoun “he” is often used, and as in other 
cases it is quite possible to describe the proper 
construction of a building or street without re- 
ferring to “every person,” why should not the 
shorter and simpler method of expression be 
used in drawing up by-laws? It will be neces- 
sary for me to refer to the copies of the by- 
laws by pages or sections, because it would 
overload this paper to quote in full what will 
be discussed. 

By-law 3, on p. 16, deals with the cover- 
ing of the whole site with 6in. of concrete, but, 
instead of being absolutely required, the 
dangerous qualification is inserted, “ wherever 
the dampness of the site or the nature of the 
soil renders such a precaution necessary.” 
There ought to be no exceptions to the appli- 
cation of this law, which need not press heavily 
as regards cost, because a much more suitable, 
sanitary, and durable floor than the usual kind 
of boards on joists would be formed with wood 
blocks bedded in tar or asphalt over the con- 
crete foundation. This would modify the 
following by-law slightly, because the “damp 
course”? (which in an official document surely 
ought to be called damp-proof course) would 
have to be placed at the level instead of 
‘‘ beneath the level” of the lowest floor, if con- 
structed as suggested. . 

No. 5 is very indefinite as to the manner in 
which the top of a wall, when forming a 
parapet, should be protected from rain. It 
would be better either to distinctly prescribe 
that an angular coping, wider than the wall 
itself, shall be used, or that the last five courses 
shall be laid and flushed in Portland cement, 
or omit the by-law altogether. 

By-law 6, which regulates the distance be- 
tween the faces or front walls of new buildings, 
is admirable in principle, but I would suggest 
“36 ft.” wherever the words “24 ft.” occur, 
for there can be no sufficient reason in country 
districts, at any rate in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, for building houses with less than 
36 ft. between their opposite fronts. In the 
same way, I suggest that the dimensions of 
open space in By-law 7 are utteriy inadequate. 
Of course, it might be argued that a cottage 
in the country, with 150 sq. ft. of space 
belonging exclusively to it, is more healthfully 





those ends is permissive and not compulsory, 





* A paper read at the Congress of the Institute of Sani- 
tary Engineers, at Buxton, on Tuesday, the 17th ult., ad 
Mr. E, Durant Cecil, 





situated than a cottage with four times as much 
space in the middle of a town, because there 1s 
so much open country all round ; but this is a 
very fallacious argument, for it is impossible to 
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know how thickly a district may be built upon 
in future times, and, in fact, some of the worst 
slums, which are to-day the despair of Sani- 
tary Authorities, came into existence originally 
as rural cottages. I propose, therefore, 500 
sq. ft. instead of ‘‘150,” leaving to each 
Authority the opportunity of modifying the 
requirements under special and exceptional 
circumstances. 

In the Model By-laws for rural districts there 
is no provision regulating either the thickness 
or the materials of the walls of houses, and in 
regard to this department of the subject it is 
exceedingly difficult to strike the happy 
medium between an injurious laxity which 
might allow unsafe and unhealthy buildings to 
be erected, and an elaborate interference with 
every detail of construction, such as, for in- 
stance, is enacted in the draft by-laws for the 
rural district of Maldon, in Essex, concerning 
which our esteemed President remarked that 
“they wanted reducing to avont one-fourth of 
their bulk.” Itis perfectly certain that in very 
many districts where new cottages are urgently 
needed, the enforcement of detailed by-laws 
applicable to important towns must prohibit 
the erection of such dwellings as are suited to 
the means of the rural labourers. It is highly 
desirable to discover a method of constructing 
cottages for country districts in a sound and 
sanitary manner, which, let at a rent of from 
2s, to 3s. per week, will return about 4 per cent. 
upon the outlay. In other words, healthy 
homes, containing not less than four habitable 
rooms each, and each of those rooms contain- 
ing not less than 800 cubic feet, must be 
erected and completed at an average cost of 
1501., including the site. There are some 
favourably situated localities where this might 
be done, even under such detailed regulations 
as those for urban districts, in proof of which I 
learned a short time ago from a respectable 
firm of builders that they had put up a number 
of cottages for themselves at a cost of 3d. per 
cubic foot, calculated in the usual way from 
the underside of the footings to half the height 
of the roof. 

Although in this case there was a brickfield 
adioining the site, and there was no builder’s 
profit included in the cost, it seems to me 
strikingly small. Personally I am strongly in 
favour of allowing cottages to be built with 
walls of Portland cement concrete 6 in. thick, 
or brick walls 4} in. thick, with a thin but 
perfectly smooth rendering of cement mortar, 
mixed half-and-half with sharp sand on the out- 
side. There are aJ3o two or three kinds of patent 
concrete slabs which, I think, might be quite 
safely employed for one-story dwellings, having 
the additional advantage that they are all 
turned out from moulds cut perfectly true, and 
are, therefore, likely to present a more uniform 
surface to the weather than either brickwork 
or concrete mixed in situ. 

We must not forget the possibility of con- 
structing very comfortable and _ satisfactory 
dwellings in timber, and, of course, wherever 
the Urban By-laws have not been adopted, 
there is nothing to prevent this material being 
used. But it seems very desirable that a middle 
course should be chosen between the total 
absence of regulations as to the materials of 
construction on the one hand, and the hard- 
and-fast requirement of “brick walls not less 
than gin. thick” on the other. The danger 
from fire, although a very obvious one, and the 
one most readily brought forward when 
wooden cottages are proposed, cannot be ex- 
pected to impress very strongly any one who 
is acquainted with the conditions of Colonial 
life, in which the vastimajority of the dwell- 
ings are wholly constructed of timber, with 
the exception of the chimney-flues. But this 
allusion suggests one side of the question, 
which ought to be dealt with if any restriction 
whatever is placed upon the employment of 
building materials in rural districts. Timber 
construction may reasonably be allowed, but 
all kinds of timber are not suitable for the 
purpose ; and there are enormous quantities of 
cheap timber imported into Britain which are 
too soft and porous and green to be safely used 
in this way, as the same qualities which render 
wood the easiest prey of fire are those which 
make it insanitary and quickly perishable. On 
the other hand, Colonial woods are nearly all 
exceedingly hard, dense, durable, and not 
easily inflammable. 

Some months ago a hot discussion occurred 
about the construction of a number of cottages 
in a district either near to or within the New 
Forest. As far as could be made out by an 
unbiassed reader, the owner of an estate was 





honestly endeavouring to meet the very urgent 
demand for additional dwellings by the erec- 
tion of timber cottages, at such a cost as would 
allow him to let them at a very low rent, suited 
to the needs of the peasantry. But some 
enthusiastic sanitarians discovered that these 
cotiages were being put up without any refer- 
ence to sanitary by-laws, and without official 
inspection. Had by-laws of the usual type 
been in force there, and had an inspector of 
the average intelligence been empowered to 
interfere, it is practically certain that those 
dwellings would not have been erected, nor 
any others in their place, and another instance 
would be added to the hundreds that exist of 
scandalous overcrowding on the one side, and 
the compulsory migration of rural inhabitants 
into towns on the other. 

By-laws 8, 9, 10, and 11 deal with the im- 
portant questions of lighting and ventilation, 
and the provision that the area of the window 
or windows of a room shall be not less than 
one tenth of the floor area certainly ought to 
be retained, even if not made more stringent. 
At the end of By-law 9 I suggest that the 
sentence should read, “Shall construct every 
such window so that at least one half may be 
opened, and so that the opening may extend 
in every case to the top of the window, which 
shall not be in any case more than 6 in. below 
the ceiling.” In By-law 11, I suggest that 
when a room is constructed witha fireplace and 
proper flue, there should be an opening into the 
flue just below the ceiling, as well as the usual 
stove, because there are innumerable bedroom 
fireplaces which are never used, and, therefore, 
are useless for the purpose of ventilation. 

The following group of by-laws, which are 
placed under the heading, “ With Respect to 
the Drainage of Buildings,” are of the familiar 
type as regards glazed pipes, not less than 4 in. 
in diameter, with proper falls, water-tight 
joints, traps, Y-junctions, and not T-junctions, 
and ventilating pipes or shafts, and waste pipes 
discharging over gulleys instead of into the 
drain direct. All these, which include Nos. 13 
to 19,0n pp. 20 to 24, I think should stand 
as they are, with one addition to the effect that, 
wherever the main drain which leads to the 
sewer or cesspool is joined by a branch drain, 
there shall be an inspection chamber, and the 
junction shall be made in open channel pipes. 

A very difficult group of by-laws deals with 
“ water-closets, earth-closets and privies.” Of 
course, water-closets are, in country districts, 
the exception rather than the rule, and even 
where circumstances permit them to be used, 
I regard the advantages of the system to lie, 
not in the closets themselves, but in the water- 
carriage of the sewage. There are many 
people who think that a water-closet furnished 
with an automatic flushing cistern is the best 
possible form of closet. But it is perfectly 
certain that the carelessness, dirtiness, and 
indolence of large numbers of human beings 
are just as effectual in misusing water-closets 
as they are in rendering earth-closets and 
privies objectionable. Wherever a system of 
sewers exists, which we know is seldom the 
case in the country, by all means insist upon 
water-closets and flushing cisterns, but it is an 
arguable point whether it is not more mis- 
chievous to drain houses into cesspools, than to 
dispose of the excreta upon or within 
the soil of the garden. There are by- 
laws which provide that every cesspool 
shall be watertight, and shall not allow either 
leakage from it or absorption by it, and 
also that there shall be adequate means of 
access for removing the contents, and it would 
not be difficult to enforce these regulations 
when cesspools are first built, but it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult and expensive to keep all 
existing cesspools under efficient inspection, 
and to empty them at sufficiently short inter- 
vals. If we bear in mind that whatever system 
is adopted it will be open to some objections, I 
think that an earth-closet built quite separate 
from the house, at a distance of at least 25 ft, 
instead of the “roft.” of By-law 25, and provided 
with a movable receptacle arranged so that it 
can be withdrawn through the back wall of the 
closet, instead of a large fixed receptacle, which 
would require much more labour to empty, 
and with “suitable means or apparatus for the 
frequent and effectual application of dry earth 
or other deodorising substance, or of ashes, 
dust, or dry refuse,” will be, upon the whole, 
the simplest and most sanitary arrangement. 

One cannot but be surprised that in the 
model by-laws which we are considering, 
which number only fifty, including several of a 
formal or routine character, there are six 





dealing with ashpits, Nos. 33 to 38. Asa 
matter of practical common sense, country 
cottages with decent gardens do not require 
ashpits at all, particularly so if they have earth 
closets such as I have just suggested ; but it is 
to be remarked that the detailed regulations, 
which actually include the building of the 
ashpit with “brick walls 9 in. thick,” and a 
solid floor and a roof and a ventilator, do not 
say that every house shall be provided with an 
ashpit, but that “every person that shall con- 
struct an ashpit in connexion with a building 
shall” construct it in such and such a way. 
I suggest, therefore, that when the by-laws 
need to be shortened and lightened this portion 
should be omitted. 

As to the By-laws 39 to 42, “ with respect to 
cesspools in connexion with buildings,” the 
blank distance between any ce-spool and the 
nearest dwelling-house or building used in 
business should be filled in at 50 ft. at least. The 
varying circumstances of different districts 
would require the blank distance between the 
cesspool and “any well, spring, or stream of 
water,” to be filled up by the Council making 
the by-laws. The wording of this By-law 
No. 40 seems to me to need strengthening, 
because although the expression “domestic 
purposes ” might be held to include supplying 
drink for cattle, sheep, and horses, it is hardly 
definite enough, in view of the terrible fact that 
epidemics of typhoid fever have been caused 
by cows feeding on rank grass, the moisture of 
which was derived from the overflow of a cess- 
pool. It is also a disquieting thought that 
water used for washing out milk cans, such as 
are sent by rail, might not be regarded as used 
for “domestic purposes.” As it was with ash- 
pits so it is with cesspools, no regulation is 
provided as to whether dwellings shall or shall 
not be drained into cesspools, the particulars 
referring to “ every person who shall construct 
a cesspool in connexion with a building.” In 
No. 42 there is a very good provision as to the 
construction of cesspools, that they shall be 
built of “‘ good brickwork in cement, properly 
rendered inside the cement, and with a backing 
of g in. of well-puddled clay, or of at least 6 in. 
of cement concrete around and beneath such 
brickwork” ; but the last words of this sen- 
tence are a very weak alternative, and should 
certainly be omitted. 

The by-law as to the closing of buildings or 

parts of buildings which are unfit for human 
habitation, calls for no special remark beyond 
cordial approval. But it suggests the unfor- 
tunate circumstance that in many cases the 
owners of insanitary property are either 
members of the District Council, which should 
take action, or else have such influence with 
its members as to nullify a by-law of this 
kind ; and, therefore, I strongly hold that when 
information has been given either by a public 
official or private individual as to any building 
being grossly insanitary or otherwise unfit for 
habitation, upon the failure of the Council to 
take action within a reasonable time—say, four 
to six weeks—the informant should have the 
right of applying to the County Council, and 
that the latter, after inquiry, should have 
powers for compulsory and summary proceed- 
ings without further negotiation with the Local 
Authority. 
In By-law 44, which provides for the giving 
of notices and the deposit of plans and sections 
of proposed new buildings, the required plans 
and sections should always be in duplicate, 
and I would, therefore, insert the words “in 
duplicate” after the word “sections” on p. 
35, after the word “writing” at the top of 
p. 36, and after the words “block plan” a 
few lines lower down. There are other par- 
ticulars which ought to be inserted among 
those which the by-law requires to be shown 
on the plans and sections and notices ; after 
the words “water-closet, earth-closet, privy, 
ashpit, cesspool, well, and all other appur- 
tenances, the damp course, the level of the 
lowest floor of such building, and of any yard 
or ground belonging thereto,” I propose to 
insert the words :—“ The position and size of 
all windows, doors, fireplaces, flues, and ven- 
tilators, the scantlings of all timbers, the pur- 
poses for which the several rooms are intended 
to be used.” 

I suggest that the last sentence of this by-law 
should be altered to read as follows :—“ Such 
person shall sign both sets of plans and sections 
and block plans, or cause the same to be signed 
by his duly-authorised agent, and one complete 
set shall be signed by the Chairman of the 
Council, or other member of the Council ap- 





pointed for the purpose, with a certificate that 
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the said plans have been approved, or have not 
been approved, by the Council, and shail be re- 
turned to the applicant, and the other complete 
set of plans shall be retained by, and shall be 
the property of, the Council.” 

By-law 48 provides for the delivery of a 
notice of the completion of buildings, in order 
that the surveyor may have free access to 
every part of the building for the purpose of 
inspection during a period of seven days after 
the notice shall have been delivered. But it 
seems to me that this regulation is very in- 
complete, unless supplemented by a by-law, 
which I propose to call 48a, and for which I 
suggest the following draft :—‘ No dwelling- 
house or building used, or intended to be used, 
for the purposes of trade, business, or manu- 
facture, shall be inhabited or used for the said 
purposes until it shall have been certified by 
the Surveyor of the Council or Clerk of the 
Council that such building is complete, in 
accordance with the deposited plans and the 
by-laws, and is fit for habitation or use as afore- 
said.” 

It is strange that no such by-law as this is 
included in the model set, for I have myself 
known of cottages being inhabited while they 
were unfinished, and had no closets, no water 
supply, and no dustbins, through the urgent 
need for additional dwellings in that particular 
situation. 

I commend the foregoing proposals to the 
members of our Institute generally, and to the 
members of the By-laws Committee specially. 
I have not prepared a full draft of a model set 
of by-laws, including those of the Local Govern- 
ment Board which I leave unaltered, together 
with the new ones or alterations which I have 
suggested, because I think this should be done 
by the Committee, after full and careful dis- 
cussion of this paper and of all other sug- 
gestions which they may receive from other 
members upon this important subject. It is 
only after collecting and considering the 
opinions of a large number of practical men 
that any authority can belong to a draft put 
forward by the Institute. No such authority is 
for a moment claimed for this paper, the object 
of which is to afford a basis for discussion. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
Co.nty Hall, Spring-gardens, Sir J. M‘Dougal), 
Chairman, presiding. 

The London Water Bill.—The Parliamentary 
Committee reported at length on the London 
Water Bill, and remarked that while they did 
not propose to repeat the very grave objection 
to the scheme which they had already laid 
before the Council, yet the principle involved 
in this scheme amounted to an absolute re- 
versal of the existing system of London 
government, and they protested emphatically 
against such a principle being established on a 
side issue, and after having actually been con- 
demned by the Committee to which it was 
referred. 

Mr. Radford, Chairman of the Commutee, 
said the Council had now to consider how the 
mischief threatened to London by the Bill in 
its present shape was to be averted. 

Mr. Dickinson declared that the forcing 
through of the Bill would be a discredit to 
Parliamentary procedure. The London County 
Council was in the end the only authority 
which could properly deal with the London 
water question. 

Mr. Beachcroft regretted that the Joint Com- 
mittee was not constituted on different lines, 

After some further discussion the Report was 
received. 

Appointment of Manager of Works.—The 
General Purposes Committee reported as fol- 
lows, the recommendation being agreed to :— 
“In accordance with the resolution of the 
Council of February 18 last, an advertisement 
has been issued inviting applications for the 
appointment of Manager of Works at a salary 
of 1,500/, a year. The applications (105 in 
number) were in the first instance considered 
by the Works Committee, who have submitted 
to us the names of five candidates whom they 
consider the most suitable for the position, and 
we have ourselves had a personal interview 
with those five gentlemen, with the result that 
we have decided to submit the names of the 
following candidates :—Mr. George Hay, Mr. 
G, W. Humphreys, Mr. A. Robertson. The 

Standing Order which requires that we should 
submit to the Council the names of three can, 





didates authorises us at the same time to indi- 
cate the candidate whom we think most fitted 
for the appointment, and the Works Com- 
mittee, in submitting to us the names of the 
five candidates above referred to, have 
informed us that, in their opinion, Mr. G. W. 
Humphreys, who is agent and manager toa 
large firm of contractors, is most qualified to 
fill the position. We have decided, in accor- 
dance with the Standing Order before men- 
tioned, to recommend the Council to act in 
accordance with the opinion of the Works 
Committee, and to appoint Mr. Humphreys. 
. » « The Works Committee inform us that, in 
their opinion, the salary attached to the appoint- 
ment should at present be 1,200l. instead of 
1,500/., as previously decided by the Council, 
and in this we concur. We therefore ask that 
the resolution of the Council of February 18 
last may be varied accordingly... .” 

It was also agreed to promote Mr. A. 
Robertson to be Assistant Manager of Works. 

Escape from Fire-—Replying to a question by 
Mr. Sharp, Dr. Longstaff (Chairman of the 
Building Act Committee) said that with regard 
to the Avenue Exchange of the National Tele- 
phone Co, in Lime-street, the company oc- 
cupied part of the third floor and the whole of 
the fourth and fifth floors. On the fifth floor, 
used as a trunk-line exchange, nine males were 
employed ; on the fourth floor, used as a cen- 
tral telephone exchange, eighty females were 
employed ; and on the third floor is a mess- 
room and motor for supplying electricity. As 
to the means of escape, there is a 4-ft. brick- 
enclosed stone staircase in the east angle of the 
premises, connected with the basement, ground, 
third, and fourth floors only. The doors to the 
staircase were ordinary deal doors. From the 
fourth floor there was a spiral iron staircase up 
to the fifth floor, and a similar staircase down 
the lighting area to the third floor. A serious 
matter was that the windows on the third and 
fourth floors were fixed iron sashes, and would 
not be available for escape. The premises did 
not appear to come within the scope of Sec- 
tion 14 of the Factory and Workshops Act, 
1901, and could not, therefore, be dealt with by 
the Council. The Council’s Inspector was not 
allowed to take any measurements or make 
any drawings. 

Answering further questions, Dr. Longstaff 
said the Committee would consider what could 
be done in the matter of communicating with 
the Telephone Co. 

Proposed Erection of a Parcel Office at Union- 
street, Southwark.—The Building Act Com- 
mittee reported as follows :— 


“We reported to the Council on April 30, 1901, that 
we had been in communication with H.M. Office of 
Works with reference to the frontage of a proposed 
parcel office for the General Post Office on the 
south side of Union-street, Gravel-lane, Southwark, 
between Orange-street Board School and Pepper- 
street, and extending back to Orange-street, and 
that notwithstanding the exemption in favour of 
the Crown contained in Section 202 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, that H.M. Office of Works had 
made a proposal whereby the frontage next Union- 
street, which is at present irregular, would be straight- 
ened, Paviour’s-court, a narrow footway between 
Union-street and Orange-street closed, and Pepper- 
street and Orange-street widened from 20 ft. to 25 ft. 
It was also proposed to cant off the corner of the 
building next Union-street, and (subject to the con- 
sent of the Treasury and of the Post Office authori- 
ties being obtained by H.M. Office of Works) to 
throw into the public way and dedicate to the use 
of the public the whole of the land outside the 
building where it abutted upon the public way. 
The proposal was, in our opinion,‘a satisfactory one, 
and -we so informed H.M, Office of Works. We 
also communicated particulars of our action to the 
Metropolitan Borough Council of Southwark. We 
were subsequently informed by the Surveyor to 
H.M. Office of Works that the Borough Council re- 
fused to bear the cost of the paving entailed by the 
widening of the streets in connexion with the erec- 
tion of the parcel office, and that unless the Council 
could induce the B rough Council to alter its decision, 
the matter would have to be reconsidered altogether. 
We therefore wrote to the Clerk to the Borough 
Council stating that, in the opinion of the Council, a 
most desirable improvement would be effected by 
the widening of the streets as proposed, and that it 
was hoped the Borough Council would be able 
to come to an arrangement with H.M. Office of 
Works so that the proposals which had been made 
at the instigation of the Council might be carried 


able in view of the fact that owing to the exemp- 
tion in favour of the Crown contained in Section 
202 of the London Building Act, 1894, it was some- 
times difficult to obtain the setting back of buildings 
belonging to a Government Department to effect 
desirable street improvements, and that every 





obstacle raised in any particular case increased the 


out. We pointed out that this was the more desir- Mf 
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difficulty. We have, however, been informed in 
reply that the Borough Council is unable to depart 
from its previous decision in the matter. We ve 
much regret the decision come to by the Boroug 
Council, and we have communicated with the Im- 
provements Committee with a view to their con- 
sidering whether the matter is of sufficient import- 
ance for the Council to undertake the cost of the 
paving entailed by the proposals of H.M. Office of 
Works.” 

Tube Railways.—It was agreed:— That, in 
view of the probability of proposals for tube 
railways and other schemes for London loco- 
motion being submitted to Parliament next 
Session, the Highways Committee be author- 
ised to seek an interview with the President of 
the Board of Trade with the view of urging 
upon him the desirability of the establishment 
of some statutory authority to deal with all 
proposals relative to locomotion in London.” 

The Council adjourned shortly after seven 


o’clock, 
a oe ca 


VENTILATION OF SEWERS. 


WE have received from Mr. H. Gilbert 
Whyatt, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor of Grimsby, the 
following communication :— 

At the Local Government Board inquiry on 
the above subject, conducted by Mr. W. A. 
Ducat, M. Inst. C.E., on May 22, 1902, the 
question arose as to whether the Board had 
ever consented to a scheme of ventilation by 
tall shafts only and the closing of surface 
ventilators at street level. I accordingly sent 
out to forty boroughs and eleven other Autho- 
rities, where I understood they had abandoned 
surface ventilation, the following three ques- 
tions :— 


Have you abandoned surface ventilation of 
sewers ? 

If so, was alternate method of ventilation pro- 
vided by loan obtained under sanction of Local 
Government Board, or out of rates ? 

If the former, did the Local Government Board 
consent to the surface ventilators being closed, or 
have you closed them without consent ? 


No reply was received from seven towns. 
From seven towns the reply was that they had 
never abandoned surface ventilation, and the 
surveyor of another town desires that his reply 
be kept private. There remain, therefore, 
thirty-six replies to be analysed and tabulated. 

In the following four towns surface ventila- 
tion was never adopted :— 


Name. Acres, Population. 
Aberystwith......... BAD cscateves 8,014 
Canterbury ...... ener ESIGN” ssserieee 25,000 
DBVIZOR . css csssccess wir OOD ~Setccsens 6,529 
WiZAaN .....cccceeceee BIOS - Gescvcsese 62,000 


In the following twenty-eight towns and 
urban districts surface ventilation has been 
entirely, or is being gradually, abandoned, out 
of the rates, and, therefore, without consulting 
the Local Government Board :— 


Popula- 


Acres. a Remarks. 

Basingstoke .... 4,194 10,coo Yes, toa great extent. 

Blackpool ...... 4:244 47,346 Partially, all new man- 
holes have closed covers 

Bootle: . ccscesse 1,590 58,556 In part. 

Bournemouth .. 5,850 60,000 Yes, many years ago. 

Chesterfield .... 1,338 — Yes, in one portion of 
the town. 

Deal sce scccce. 283% 2¥,000° “VES, 

Eastbourne .... 5,410 43,000 Insome parts ofthe town 

Folkestone ..... 2,481 30,694 No surface ventilation. 

Harwich .. ccc. 1,870 10,140 In the narrow streets. 

Hastings ...... 4,857 68,000 Yes. 

Henley-on-Thms. 348 6,500 Yes, in all cases. 

Leicester ...... 8,586 220,0co Yes, on all new sewers, 
and on old _ sewers 
wherever a complaint 
is received and sanc- 
tion to erect a shaft 
obtained. 

Lewes (Sussex) 1,024 11,245 Yes. — 

MADDOND «60:0 s'e.ciaie 3,89t 48,500 Offending covers closed 
on complaint, where- 
ever sanction to erect 

% a shaft is obtained. 

Maidenhead .... 2,123 13,000 Yes, in all streets. 

Norwich ...... 7,582 111,728 Yes. e < 

Penzance .....0.« 472 15,000 Manholes provided with 
flap inlets to allow en- 
trance of air only. 

Ramsgate ...... 2,343 27,586 Practically only a few 
open covers left. 

Reading........ 5,878 73,895 Not entirely. 

Swindon + 4)246 45,000 Yes. | 

Tenby 735 4,500 Not entirely. 

Torquay ...... 3,879 33,000 Yes. 

TANS... 002 0s 039 29,000 Yes. 


12,000 Yes. 
2,858 15,020 Yes, some years ago. 
Sutton (Surrey) 1,835 17,100 Yes, with the exception 
of manholes where 
deodorising plant is 
fixed. 





Tipton .c0- see 2,700 32,000 Not entirely. ; 
Uxbridge(Rural) 18,500 18,300 Yes, all surfece grids are 
now closed, 
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(NoTE.—In some of the foregoing towns 
works have been carried out with the sanction 
of the Local Government Board, and they 
appear again later.). 

In the following nine towns surface ventila- 
tion has been entirely or is being gradually 
abandoned, the cost being defrayed out of 
loans sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board. In some cases the Board do not 
appear to have considered the point; in other 
cases their consent was given. 

The following are the replies to the 
queries :— 


Whether Whether 
Whether under with 
abandoned. loan. consent. 

Brighton Partly, By loan Ventilating 
2,620 acres under shafts would 
123,478 pop- sanction be useless, 
ulation. of the unless the 

Local surface venti- 
Govern- lators in 
ment _ neighbour- 
- Board. were 
removed. We 
did not ask 
the consent 
of the Local 
Government 
Board. 

Canterbury.. Never been System of ventilating by 
3.935 acres. adopted. tall upright shafts was 
25,000 popu- approved of by the Local 
lation. Government Board some 
; forty years ago. 

Leicester.... Yes. On all The al . Government 
8,586 acres. new sewers. Board have sanctioned a 
220,000 pop- scheme for new tributary 
ulation, sewers in which all the 

ventilation is effected by 
‘ tall shafts, 

Norwich..... Yes. It con- On old sewers this work 
7,582 acres. stitutes a has been charged to 
111,728 pop- nuisance revenue. On new sewers 
ulation. dangerousto I provide .... nothing 

health in but standard ventshafts, 
most cases. costs ot which have been 
included in estimates for 

: loans and approved. 

Scarborough Yes. By loan. ° record. 
2,292 acres. They were 
38, tog popu- probably not 
lation. asked. 

Southend-on- 

ee Yes. By loan. By consent of 

5,172 acres. the Local 
30,00 popu- Government 

__, lation. Board. 

Tenby Not entirely, Byloan. Some have 
735 acres. been closed 
4,500 popu- without con- 
lation. sent. 

Tonbridge .. Yes, entirely. Yes. I have relaid about 
1,200 acres. half the town sewerage, 
13,000 popu- and put in about five miles 
lation, of other new sewers venti- 


lated by shafts which have 

been sanctioned by Local 

Government Board out of 

loan. 

Weston-super 

Mare .... 

20,0c0 popu- 
lation, 


By loan for the construction 
of ventilating pipes up 
the sides of buildings. 


Not entirely. 


The general opinion as voiced in these 
thirty-six replies is to the effect that emana- 
tions of sewer gas at street level are objection- 
able ; that in four cases surface ventilation was 
never adopted ; that in twenty-eight towns and 
urban districts they have closed them or are 
closing them at the expense of the rates ; and 
that in certain other towns the Local Govern- 
ment Board have definitely approved of such 
closing. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Strand.—(a) That the resolution of the Council 
of January 21 sanctioning the erection of certain 
Projections to a block of buildings to be erected on 
the site of No. 36, Bury-street, and Nos. 19 and 21, 
Ryder-street, St. James’s, be rescinded. (6) Four 
two-story oriel windows and three balconies on the 
eastern front, and two balconies on the northern 
front of a block of buildings to be erected on the 
site of No. 36, Bury-street, and Nos, 19 and 21, 
Ryder-street, St. James’s (Mr. R. J. Worley for Mr. 
J. Beale).—Consent. : 

Clapham,—(a) That the resolution of the Council 
of March 11 sanctioning the erection of twenty- 
Seven houses with bay-windows on the south side 
of Deauville-road, Clapham, be rescinded. (b) 

Wenty-seven hcouzes with bay-windows on the 
South side of Deauville-road, Elms-road, Clapham, 
westward of Rodenhurst-road (Mr. Kerven and 
Mr. H. Bignold).—Consent 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


at the first-tloor level in the party wall between 


kinson for the Celvicol Co., Ltd.). 


ground floor, on the east side of Streatham High- 
road, Wandsworth (Mr. C. M. Quilter for Mr. W. 
Mason).— Consent. 
St. George, Hanover-square.—Four brick pilasters 
in front of a building on the site of Nos. 199 to 203, 
Buckingnam Palace-road (Mr. W. A. Large for 
Messrs. Humphreys, Limited).—Consent. 
Wandsworth.—An addition to St. Mary’s Church, 
Balham High-road (Mr. W. N. Dunn for the Vicar 
and Churchwardens).—Consent. 
Chelsea.—A church and school building on the 
south-eastern side of King’s-road, Chelsea (Rev. A, 
Rees for the Trustees of the church).— Consent. 
Fulham.—Buildings on the north-west side of 
Conan-street and south-west side of Edith Villas, 
Fulham (Mr. W. Cave).—Consent. 
Brixton.t—One story shops in front of Nos. 1 to 
19 (odd numbers only inclusive), Brixton-road, 
Brixton, the erection of four-story buildings on the 
east side of that street northward of No. 1, and also 
the erection of one-story shops in front of Nos. 2 to 
48 (even numbers only, inclusive), Camberwell New- 
road (Mr. J. T. Woodard for the trustees of the late 
Harry Hammond Spencer’s estate).—Refused. 
Fulham.—A mission hall on the western side of 
Wandsworth Bridge-road, to abut uponithe southern 
side of Hugon-road, Fulham (Messrs. Z. King & Son 
for Messrs. S. and R. W. Black).—Refused. 
Marylebone, East.t—A bath-room addition over a 
portico in front of No. 26, St. John’s Wood-park, 
St. Marylebone (Messrs. Batt and Hart for Mr. J. 
Davis).—Refused. 
Strand t+—A steel and glass shelter at the entrance 
to the buffet and grill-room at the Grand Hotel, 
Charing Cross, to overhang the footway of the 
Strand (Mr. W. Woodward for Gordon Hotels, Ltd.). 
— Refused. 

Width of Way. 
Hampstead.—Re-erection of the City Arms beer- 
house, No. 24, New-end, Hampstead, with the 
external walls of the new building at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the roadway 
of Streatley-place (Mr. W. Stewart for Messrs. 
Mann, Crossman, & Paulin, Ltd.).—Consent. 
Southwark, West.—A warehouse building on the 
east side of Great Guildford-street, Southwark, with 
the external walls of such building at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the roadway 
of the street (Mr. F. D. Smith for Mr. G. Newton). 
— Consent. 

Poplar.—An extension of the period within which 
the erection of three blocks of dwellings on the east 
and west sides of Ann-street and the west side of 
Brunswick-road, Poplar, respectively, with the 
forecourt fences at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centres of the roadways of those streets, 
was required to be completed (Mr. R. Robertson 
for the Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
of the Council).—Consent. 

Hoxton.t—A warehouse at the rear of No. 97, 
Curtain-road, Hoxton (Mr. R. Peters for Mr. W. C. 
Wigg).—Refused. 

Poplar.t—A two-story building on the north-west 
side of Bowley-street, Poplar (Mr. C. Dunch for Mr. 
J. Barnet).—Refused. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Projections. 


City.—A projecting bay at the Cripplegate Insti- 
stute, Golden-lane, City, to abut upon Brackley- 
street (Mr. F. S. Hammond for the Governors of 
the Cripplegate Foundation).—Consent. 
Hampstead.—An addition to Emmanuel Church, 
West End-greep, Hampstead (Messrs. Whitfield & 
Thomas for the Rev. E. N. Sharpe).—Consent. 
Norwood.—An addition to a mission-room on the 
north-west side of Lowden-road, Herne-hill, to abut 
upon Heron-road (Messrs, Tucker & Huntley for 
the vicar and churchwardens of St. Paul’s Church). 
Consent. 

St. Pancras, West.—A lift enclcsure at the Euston 
Hotel, Euston-street, St. Pancras (Mr. A. Whitelaw 
for the London and North-Western Railway Co,) — 
Consent. 

Hackney, South.t—A warehouse building on the 
site of Nos. 9 and 11, London-lane, Mare-street, 
Hackney (Mr. W. A. Lewis for Mr, N. Fortescue). 
— Refused. 

Southwark, West.—A porch and two bay windows 
in front of St. Peter’s Church Vicarage House, 
Sumner-street, Southwark (Mr. A. H. Ryan-Tenison 
for the Rev. W. A. Corbet and the Wardens and 
Building Committee of the church).—Refused. 


Width of Way and ‘Construction of Shed. 


Southwark, West.—An open shed on the east side 
of Great Guildford-street, Southwark (Mr. F. D. 
Smith for Mr. G. Newton).—Consent. 


Separation of Buildings. 
Southwark, West.—The retention of an opening 


Nos. 76 and 78, Southwark-street (Mr. B. H. Jen- 


Dwelling-houses for Persons of the Working 
Class. 


Deptjord.—Dwelling-houses, to be inhabited by 





side of Sandford-street, Trundley’s-road, Deptford 
(Messrs. Humphreys, Davies, & Co. for the Surrey 
Commercial Dock Co.).—Refused. 

*.* The recommendations marked ¢ are contrary 
to the views of the Local Authorities. 
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SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


fatal HE illustrations show some of the best’ 
ba pan «=though not the largest of this year’s 
2 work in sculpture at the Royal Aca- 
demy. Mr. Colton’s “ Crown of Love,” which 
we regard as the most important work of the 
year, has been already illustrated in our pages 
when it was exhibited in plaster. 

The following are titles and artists’ names of 
the works as numbered on the plate :— 


statuette—Mr. F. M. Taub- 









1. “Fairy Tales”: 
man. 
2. “A Sunflower’’: bust—Mr. Andrea C. Luc- 


chesi. 

3. “A Little Spirit of Dreams”: Miss Esther M. 
Moore. 

4. “Baptismal Font”: Mr. Albert H, Hodge. 

5. “Askos and Kylikes” : Mr. Oliver Wheatley. 

6. “Design for Bronze Sundial”: Miss Florence 
H. Steele. 

7. “Boy and Bear-cubs”: Mr. J. M. Swan, A.R.A. 


We also give a separate illustration of the 
ideal bust by Mr. A. C. White, under the title 
“ Isabella,” for which there was not space in 
the lithograph plate. 

The works illustrated were all commented 
on in the article on “Sculpture at the Royal 
Academy” in our issue of May 31; so we 
need not add further remarks here. We have 
fo thank all the sculptors named for their 
kindness in sending us photographs of their 
works, 





PROPOSED TOWN HALL, HARROGATE, 


THE buildings have been disposed on the 
site in the simplest and most economical 
manner, the whole of the accommodation 
specified to be on the ground floor being so 
placed, as also are the principal rooms of the 
Free Library. The latter portion of the scheme 
has been treated as entirely separate, with its 
own main entrance from Victoria-avenue, 

The principal entrance to the Town Hall is 
from Station Parade, subsidiary entrances 
being provided from Raglan-street. The plans 
are sufficiently explicit to render a detailed 
description superfluous, but it may be noted 
that the main consideration has been the con- 
centration of departments, and the avoidance 
of unnecessary corridors. Thus the whole of 
the public offices of the business departments 
are entered either from the lower or upper 
hall, and are accessible without passing any 
other rooms. 

The Council Chamber, Mayor’s Parlour, and 
committee-rooms are approached by a corridor, 
or gallery, lighted from above and designed on 
lines which would lend themselves well to 
public purposes. The whole of this department 
is entirely self-contained, and has been placed 
in convenient relation to the offices of the Town 
Clerk. Subsidiary offices, heating chamber, 
&c., are placed in the basement, with separate 
and direct entrances, and are well lighted by 
windows above the ground level, thus obviat- 
ing the necessity for areas, 

It is suggested that a subway be constructed 
under the roadway in Raglan-street, connect- 
ing the police-station with the court. This 
does not appear to present any difficulties, and 
would be a most desirable arrangement for the 
passage of prisoners from the police -station to 
the dock. 

The free library has been arranged so as to 
insure ease in working and perfect supervision 
with a minimum staff. The accommodation 
provided is as follows :— 

Lending Library.—About 17,000 volumes, 
which number might be very materially in- 
creased by the addition of galleries if desired. 
Reading Room.—Sixty-six readers at maga- 
zine tables; eighty readers at newspaper 
stands ; total, 146. 

Reference Library—Twenty-four readers. 
About 8,000 volumes. Additional book stores 
might be erected if desired over the reading- 
room, 

The materials proposed to be used are as 
follows :—The elevations to be faced with 
stone to be selected from one of the many 








Wandsworth.—Four houses, with shops on the 





perscns of the working class, on a site on the west 
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Mr, A. C. White, Sculptor. 
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excellent quarries in the neighbourhood. 
The sloping roofs to be covered with green 
slates, and the flat roofs constructed of concrete 
and covered with asphalte. The whole of the 
floors to be of fireproof construction. The 
finished floors in the offices, Free Library, &c., 
would be of wood blocks, and in the com- 
mittee-rooms, Mayor’s Parlour, Council 
Chamber, &c., of oak. The entrance hall, 
Council gallery, &c., would be paved with 
marble slabs. The walls in tne Mayor’s Parlour 
and the Council Chamber to be panelled in 
wainscot ; in which material the whole of the 
fittings of the court would be made. The 
columns and pilasters in the entrance hall, 
Council gallery, and Council Chamber to be of 
Devonshire marble. Modelled plaster would 
be used in the ceilings of the principal rooms 
and corridors. 

The Council Chamber, police-court, and 
reading-room are proposed to be treated on the 
“Plenum” principle. The inlets are placed 
about 8 ft. above the floors, and the outlets 
at the floor level. This method has been 
found to produce most satisfactory results 
in rooms which become crowded at times. 
The remaining portions of the building would 
be heated by ventilating radiators, extraction 
being by flues carried up in the chimney 
stacks. Low-pressure hot water is proposed as 
the heating medium. All the principal rooms 
are provided with open fireplaces in addition. 

The sanitary arrangements have received 
due attention, and all conveniences are placed 
on outside walls with direct light and ventila- 
tion. So far as possible they have been 
grouped round the internal areas, thus greatly 
simplifying the drainage system. The archi- 
tectural treatment has been kept extremely 
simple, dignity and breadth having been 
aimed at rather than elaboration of detail. 

The following is a calculation of the cubic 
contents of the design : 903,000 cubic feet at 
tod. = 37,625/. Upper part of tower, 17,000 
cubic feet at 2s. 6d. = 2,125/. Total 39,7501. 

This amount should be adequate to carry 
out the building in a satisfactory manner, 





being calculated on the same basis as work of 
a similar character executed by the author. 
H. T. HARE. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL.—The 3oth 
ult. was the last day for the reception of de- 
signs for the cathedral to be erected on St. 
James’s Mount, Liverpool, but the dislocation 
of railway and postal arrangements consequent 
on the Coronation holidays caused the Liver- 
pool Cathedral Building Committee to extend 
the time until July 2. Designs have been re- 
ceived from nearly all parts of the Empire, as 
well as from the United States and some cities 
of Europe. 








Books. 
The Principles of Planning: An Analytical 
Treatise for the Use of Architects and Others. 


By Percy L. Marks. London: B. T. 
Batsford. Igor. 


N the art and science of planning is 
comprehended much of the best 
@} part of architecture, and Mr. Marks 
has chosen a highly interesting topic. The 
subject has been often dealt with before, 
but usually under special aspects ; this is a 
book which treats of it as a whole, com- 
prehensively and yet minutely. Fulness of 
detail is not, however, throughout the work 
commensurate with fulness of scope. Mr. 
Marks aspires to teach “the whole duty of 
man,” as concerns planning, in 100 pages. 
So it is no great blame to him to say that it is 
easy to note many omissions, or that he lays 
himself open at many points to the just criti- 
cism of specialists. 

Practical architecture has become so com- 
plex that a fully satisfactory. guide to the 
detailed planning of all classes of buildings 
could only be composed by a committee of 
experts. But for a single-handed attempt to 











grapple with such a widely-extending subject, 
the author of “ Principles of Planning” has 
really done very well. His range of interests 
is wide; his choice of matter judicious, 
Labour he has clearly not stinted, and his 
success in arranging the large amount of 
material which he has collected is worthy of 
much praise. The most prominent feature of the 
book is a series of examples of various modern 
types of buildings, gathered from the work of 
many living or recently deceased architects, 
and arranged alphabetically according to their 
respective purposes. Under the same head- 
ings the author discusses the special require- 
ments of each particular class of building, 
regularly dividing his remarks into advice on 
“essential features ” and on “requisite accom- 
modation.” The distinction here drawn is, as 
Mr. Marks himself confesses, a difficult, if not 
impossible one to follow out consistently ; it 
results in confusion caused by the overlapping 
of what one person might call “requisite 
accommodation,” with what another might 
equally well describe as ‘essential features.” 
Probably the author’s own intention would be 
better served if he were to alter his method 
slightly, directing the attention of students, 
firstly, to the qualities desirable in each build- 
ing according to its special object; and, 
secondly, to the accommodation which it 
should afford, together, of course, with the dis- 
tribution of that accommodation. A few items 
taken at random from this chapter will give an 
idea of the variety of subjects treated :— 
Abattoir, art galleries, artisans’ dwellings, 
assize courts; market, municipal buildings, 
museum, music-hall, Palace (Royal), Parliament 
houses, police-court and station, Polytechnic 
Institute. Some of the plans which illustrate 
this section are of the author’s own design, 
and show very close attention to detail as well 
as great ingenuity in contrivance. What 
faults they have may be traced to a certain 
over-ingeniousness which purposely avoids the 
obvious and revels in forced “ quaintness”’ of 
arrangement. This certainly has the merit of 
catching the eye, but at the same time suggests 
the reflection that there is after all a good deal 
to be said for the symmetry and simplicity 
which Mr. Marks appears—though he does not 
exactly say so—rather to despise. 

The question of “aspect ” is next considered. 
Mr. Marks appears to be sound upon the vital 
importance of securing an appropriate aspect 
for every sort of room and building; but as 
demands for “ prospect” so often have to be 
closely weighed against considerations of 
“aspect” alone, with the result that actual 
planning is usually, except in ideal situations, a 
compromise between their rival claims, he 
would have done better to treat of “ prospect ” 
in the same chapter, and in intimate relation to 
“aspect,” instead of, as he has done, relegating 
it to the end of a later miscellaneous chapter, 
entitled “ Roominess, Furniture Requirements, 
Prospect.” 

The remaining chapters are, in the order of 
the book, devoted to “ Privacy and Seclusion,” 
which the author rightly explains must not be 
taken as convertible terms—‘ Grouping,” 
“Staircases and Miscellaneous Features ”— 
wherein is described, of course, as a warning, 
a truly remarkable staircase, “with 10} in. 
risers, 7 in. or 8 in. treads, and a width of not 
more than 18in. (memory suggests that this 
was 14in.:.. .) which consisted largely of 
winding steps,’ and where also the author 
strongly denounces the modern fashion of con- 
structing “ingle-nooks” in ordinary houses ; 
and “ Economy” ; concluding with “ Design in 
Relation to Plan.” 

The advice given on all these matters cannot 
be said to be distinguished by any special 
originality, but it is at least generally unim- 
peachable, and should be very useful to begin- 
ners. Indeed, there is not much in these sub- 
jects which calls for discussion, except in the 
case of the last one, and to this a good dea 
more space might well have been devoted. As 
it is, there are only four and a half pages and 
a couple of small diagrams of rather trivial 
character, to make up what should be the most 
interesting chapter of the book. Possibly the 
author has been restrained by fear of yielding 
to the temptation of becoming garrulous on 
such an attractive subject ; but in a book of the 
pretensions of this one, such reticence is not 
only misplaced, it is positively disappointing. 
The reader naturally expects to find, when he 
comes to this chapter, a full and serious con- 
sideration of the important questions so lightly 
alluded to by Mr. Marks, and the crown of the 
work seems wanting. It is also matter for 
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regret that careless writing--a defect from 
which (in spite of many attempts at “fine” 
and “smart” writing) the book, as a 
whole, suffers greatly — should in_ this 
chapter be so prominent. “It must not 
be regarded as a question merely of sym- 
metry or ametry (sic!/)” is possibly the 
most culpable instance ; but objection must be 
taken even to the opening sentence. ‘“ The 
word ‘design’ is used 1n the limited signifi- 
cance of the art qualities displayed in the 
elevations.” Here, apart from all question as 
to whether an architect ought to think of 
“design ” exclusively in this sense, the use of 
“art” as an adjective is ugly and unjustifiable 
slang, which one would not expect to meet 
outside the range of drapers’ advertisements 
and the like. 

The most valuable quality of this book is its 
suggestiveness. It makes the reader thin ; 
and even if the author’s style is less charac- 
terised by lucidity than might be wished, the 
occasional obscurity of his wording compels 
all the closer attention. Mr. Marks has not 
produced an exhaustive treatise, but certainly 
a stimulating one; by arranging and criti- 
cising so many examples, both real and 
imaginary, of good, bad, and indifferent plan- 
ning, he has done good service in bringing 
many important considerations to the notice of 
students which might otherwise have been 
overlooked ; and he has provided every archi- 
tect with material for reflection. 





School Architecture: A General Treatise for 
the Use of Architects and Others. By 
EDMUND MARCH WHEELWRIGHT. Boston 
(U.S.A.) : Rogers & Manson. Igol. 


It is so long since the publication of our only 
text-book on this subject, Mr. E. R. Robson’s 
“School Architecture.” (which dates from 1874), 
that the dearth of more recent information has 
often been noticed with surprise. Some 
amount of interest, therefore, cannot fail to be 
aroused by the appearance of an entirely new 
work, which bears the same title as Mr. 
Robson’s classic treatise. This fresh addition 
to the scanty literature of school-building is, 
however, so exclusively American in concep- 
tion, and American views of education are, to 
judge from this book, so very different from 
our own, that it has little value for the gene- 
rality of English architects. At first sight Mr. 
Wheelwright’s imposing-looking volume might 
easily be taken for what a good many people 
have been wanting—a comprehensive guide to 
all that belongs to the special design and con- 
struction of schools. But closer examination 
reveals the disappointing fact that the author is 
unable to rise to the idea of any other kind of 
school being necessary or desirable beyond the 
particular type which we know as “ Board 
schools.” Himself the official architect of a 
large American city, no system of education 
seems to be worthy in his eyes of serious con- 
sideration—seems, indeed, worth any but the 
most casual and slighting mention—except that 
of day schools “operated” (as he elegantly 
phrases it) by municipal bodies. Schools of 
this character have, of course, their proper 
place in the educational system of every nation, 
but are with us usually considered in the light 
of a mere makeshift provided by:charity—or 
policy—for the children of those who cannot, 
or will not, pay for a better sort of training. 
There is also another fundamental difference 
between Mr. Wheelwright’s way of looking at 
a school and that of most English, and even 
of some American, architects. We, and also 
several of the author’s fellow-countrymen (as 
may be seen from their works illustrated in 
this book), are accustomed to a well-understood 
type of design as appropriate to schools of 
every rank. In whatever style or fashion an 
English architect works there is a particular 
feeling with which he approaches the design- 
ing of school buildings, and it is very 
seldom that one cannot easily recognise a 
school wherever one may find it. But the 
schools built by Mr. Wheelwright (a good 
many of which are illustrated here), and by 
several other American architects whose 
work he appears specially to admire, are 
in outside appearance quite indistinguish- 
able from ordinary office, light manufactory, 
or warehouse buildings. Many of these 
designs irresistibly recall the average block of 
mercantile buildings in Queen Victoria-street 
or Cannon-street, and are much inferior in 
architectural quality to many a warehouse in 
the streets of Manchester. Huge “teaching 
mills” js all that they seem to suggest. The 





type of building which is thoroughly “ scholas- 
tic,” and yet not remote from “ domestic,” in 
character is not indeed unknownin the United 
States—as some very pleasing instances even 
in this collection witness—but is apparently 
a rare exception. A large portion, too, of the 
book is devoted to the schools of various 
European countries, and here again those of 
the factory type form the majority of those 
selected for illustration. 

Apart from these limitations, this book is ably 
put together and is very well produced. It 
contains an ample model specification for an 
American school, and has a good index. Its 
encyclopzedic title even may, quite possibly, 
appear to Americans to be justified by its con- 
tents, though to Englishmen a book styled a 
“general treatise on school architecture” 
which ignores every kind of boarding school, 
small or great, all private schools, and all 
“ public schools” in the English acceptation of 
the term, seems, to say the least, inadequate, if 
not paradoxical. There is an immeasurable 
distance between the mere “instruction” which 
is all that the institutions described here are 
capable of giving, and the real “ education” 
which we generally associate with the word 
“school.” It would be a bad day for this 
country when all the educational traditions 
which have had so large a part in the making 
of our national character were, in senseless 
imitation of Continental and American methods, 
levelled down to a uniform, mechanical system 
of “teaching mills,’ however expensively 
erected and equipped. But that time has not 
come, and, meanwhile, the way is still open for 
an author who will deal fully and thoroughly 
with school building, giving to “school” the 
whole meaning so long attached to the word 
in England. 





The City of St. Alban: Its Abbey and its Sur- 
roundings. By Cuas. H. ASHDOWN. The 
Homeland Association, Ltd. 1902. 


Tuis forms No. 21 of the series of handbooks 
published by the Homeland Association, uni- 
form in style and size with others already 
noticed in these pages. It is divided into two 
sections, the first dealing with the Abbey 
church and town, and the second with some of 
the interesting places in the neighbourhood. 
St. Albans is within such easy reach of London 
that it would be rash to suggest in these days 
of easy and rapid transit that it was not well 
known, or that the picturesque country that 
surrounds it was not often visited. A useful 
list, however, is given for the benefit of the 
cyclist, and a capital map is inserted in the 
pocket at the end of the book, reproduced from 
the Ordnance Survey. The guide is very fully 
illustrated with reproductions of photographs 
and pen-and-ink drawings. The latter vary con- 
siderably in merit ; perhaps among the best are 
the street views in St. Albans and one of a house 
at Water End, near Wheathampstead. The 
photographs include a picturesque one of the 
market place and lower part of the clock- 
tower ; a quaint bracket from French Row is 
also given. The author on p. 12 refers to 
the “ Five Sisters ” of St. Albans, and it is only 
on p. 21 that in another paragraph given to 
the same subject the reader learns that they 
are modern, and that “black felt” has been 
introduced, so that the “tallest lancet in 
England ” shall appear to be of the same 
“stature” as the others. In spite of the 
terrible havoc that has been wrought there is 
still a mine of wealth in architectural detail in 
the building, and the handbook under notice 
will for the most part be found a useful guide 
to its points of interest, and to those of the 
neighbourhood within a radius of about six 
miles. 





History 0, Sepulchral Cross Slabs. By K. E. 
STYAN. London: Bemrose & Sons, Ltd. 
1902. 


THE author of this octavo volume quotes a 
number of authorities on the subject in his 
preface, and in the general arrangement of his 
book he appears to have followed somewhat on 
the lines of the Rev. E. L. Cutts, who, in 1849, 
published a well-known book. A good deal of 
time has undoubtedly been spent on the pro- 
duction of this work—the author tells us in his 
preface that it has been “the work of a con- 
siderable number of years, and over each slab 
the greatest accuracy in drawing has been 
carried out, due proportions and minuteness of 
detail being specially desired ”—but it seems 
a pity that all this time and trouble should 
not have been expended more largely on 





examples that have not already been published. 
There are a large number of these memorials 
in various parts of the country that are not 
well known, and, although in some instances 
beautiful examples are here illustrated, the 
majority are somewhat lacking in interest, and 
in almost every case the drawings suffer from 
a superabundance of cross hatching and 
shading. There is also no scale on the draw- 
ings. The examples have not been placed in 
chronological order, and for a curious reason— 
“for the simple purpose of destroying any 
chance of monotony that might arise were all 
the examples of one treatment to be placed 
side by side.” To the reader and student 
anxious to learn by the comparison of examples 
the various characteristics of each period, 
and the gradual development of the form 
and elaboration of the crosses on these 
memorials, this system, if system it can be 
called, is most irritating, being somewhat in- 
creased by the absence of the name of place 
under each slab, necessitating constant refer- 
ence to the list of illustrations at the beginning. 
Notes are given on the history of these 
memorials in general, their treatment, symbols, 
&c., and some examples are illustrated at the 
end of the book, drawn from Mr. Cutts’ book 
already referred to. In the list of authorities 
quoted in the preface occurs Collins’ “ History 
of Somerset”: this should, of course, be 
Collinson’s. 





Paint and Colour Mixing: A Practical Hand- 
book for Painters, Decorators, and all who 
have to mix Colours. By ARTHUR SEYMOUR 
JENNINGS. London: E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd. 
1902. 

THIs is a useful book of ninety-four pages 

dealing with the practical part of the art of 

colour mixing and painting. It contains little 
information regarding colour theory or the 
chemical composition of the different pig- 
ments, but instructions are given'for the pro- 
duction of almost every conceivable shade of 
colour by mixing together certain of the 
simpler pigments. The book also contains 
useful hints on painting, and on the selection 
and preservation of brushes. 

In a few instances the information given 
with regard to a colour might with advantage 
be considerably amplified. All that the author 
considers necessary to state about “scarlet 
red,” for example, is that “This is bought 
ready made. It is the .ame given to the 
brightest of the oxide paints.” Even the 
practical painter might be taught something 
more than this. 

The book {contains several plates showing 
specimens of the different colours. Mr. 
Jennings has recognised the impossibility of 
selecting names for his colours which will give 
universal satisfaction, owing to the fact that no 
agreement exists even among colour makers as 
to the name to be given to any particular shade 
of colour. He obtained colour cards from all 
the leading paint manufacturers in this country, 
as well as some from abroad, and then com- 
pared them. It was found that identical shades 
of colour were sold under a great variety of 
names, and an interesting portion of Mr. 
Jennings’s book is a list of the dif- 
ferent names given to each colour. Thus 
a certain shade of green is sold by different 
manufacturers as Venetian green, Imperial 
French green, light green, shamrock green, 
bright green, mountain green, middle green, 
and engine green; while a certain shade of 
brown is known by the following names :— 
Acorn brown, umber, dark oak, dark brown, 
light brown, dark Indian brown, chestnut 
brown, middle chocolate, and Portland brown. 

Those who are interested in paints and 
painting, and have not the inclination or 
sufficient leisure to study the science of the 
subject will, no doubt, be glad to secure a copy 
of Mr. Jennings’s little book. 





Notes on the Construction and Working of 
Pumps. By Epwarp C. R. Marks, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. Manchester : 
The Technical Publishing Co., Ltd. 1902. 


AT first sight, this book appears to be little 
more than a collation of descriptive matter and 
illustrations from the catalogues of various 
pump-makers, with three or four introductory 
chapters stating some simple facts affecting the 
construction and use of pumps generally. 
More careful perusal will show that although 
the author relies very largely upon commercial 
prospectuses for his facts and data, there is a 
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fair amount of original matter serving to con- 
nect the quotations and to make clear many 
points connected with the construction and 
working of the pumps described. Represen- 
tative examples of nearly all the leading types 
are mentioned, and those who may have occa- 
sion to select pumps in the course of business 
or of professional practice will find the volume 
a convenient and useful book of reference. 





Modern Gas and Oil Engines. By FREDERICK 
GROVER, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. Third 
Edition. Manchester: The Technical Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd. 1902. 


THE present edition of Mr. Grover’s practical 
treatise on internal combustion engines includes 
additions of a kind to which considerable atten- 
tion is now devoted by designing and experi- 
mental engineers. There are new chapters 
relating to gas-engine efficiency, and to the 
application of temperature-entropy (09) dia- 
grams thereto. The results of experiments 
conducted by the author on the explosion pres- 
sures of acetylene and air are recorded, and 
also the results of various tests carried out by 
him at various times. This fresh matter comes 
as a welcome addition to a work whose value 
is already appreciated by practical engineers. 


$end 
Correspondence, 


PERMEABLE WALLS. 


SIR,—Your Note in last issue, p. 632, under this 
heading, concludes thus: “The employment of 
reasonably porous building materials is clearly cal- 
culated to exercise a beneficial influence upon the 
atmospheric condition of a dwelling house or other 
building.” This suggests permeable brick walls as 
air filters. But what is to become of the filtering 
materials when in a few years they are fouled and 
poisoned ? Your water filter you can cleanse and 
otherwise deal with, but when your porous walls 
are dirty nothing short of rebuilding will avail. 
True it is that a good deal is to be said for and 
against impermeable linings to walls, whether of 
cement or otherwise, but that is not for this letter. 

ARTHUR HARSTON, 
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The Student’s Column. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 


I, —INTRODUCTION. 
a —]HE progress effected by the civilised 
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Z world during the nineteenth century 
in the acquirement of knowledge, and 
in the application of that knowledge 
to practical purposes, resulted in the creation 
and rapid development of many new industries 
dicectly connected with the art of construction, 
and led to some noteworthy changes in build- 
ing practices. It appears most probable, 
moreover, that the discoveries of the present 
century and the altered conditions of life will 
be the cause of changes even more remark- 
able. 

The manufacture of comparatively cheap 
wrought iron, steel, plate glass, and Portland 
cement in unlimited quantities, which pro- 
duced so great a change in the majority of 
buildings erected at the close of the nineteenth, 
as compared with those of the eighteenth, 
century, was rendered possible only by 
material advances in chemical knowledge, and 
the co-operation of the chemist with the 
constructive engineer. 

Many branches of science are concerned with 
the operations of the modern builder, but it is 
the work of the chemist which is most strongly 
in evidence. The tendency of the industrial 
chemist is to produce artificial building stones 
cheaper, stronger, and more uniform in struc- 
ture and composition than those of natural 
formation ; to supply artificial roofing materials 
more useful than slate; to transform inflam- 
mable timber into fireproof material ; to pro- 
vide metal cores for piers which would other- 
wise collapse ; and, in brief, to revolutionise 
constructive practices and create new standards 
of strength. 

The new architecture resulting from the un- 
stinted application of the most recent products 
of the manufacturing chemist is best seen in 
the “sky-scraper ” of the United States. We may 
regret its advent, and fail to admire its impres- 
sive ugliness, but it is useless to ignore its 
utility. 
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THE BUILDER. 


modern construction and the great reliance 
placed upon them render it more and more 
imperative that the architect and builder 
should be familiar with the character and 
behaviour of each when placed under those 
conditions to which it is liable to be subjected 
in practice. Such knowledge cannot be 
properly acquired without at least an elemen- 
tary acquaintance with chemistry, such as is now 
acquired by youths at all technical schools 
during the first year’s course of study. In the 
present series of papers the chemistry of 
building materials will be discussed as simply 
as possible, but only those having some 
practical knowledge of chemical science can 
expect to find the papers of much service or 
interest. 

It is not only in the manufacture of materials 
that chemistry is concerned with the work 
of the builder. The decay of stone, the 
setting of mortar and cements, the drying of 
paints, and the corrosion of metals are all the 
results of chemical action; and some know- 
ledge of analytical chemistry is necessary to 
enable the builder to estimate correctly the 
commercial value of his materials, or to detect 
the presence of adulterants or deleterious 
impurities upon the absence of which his 
reputation for good work is dependent. 

Few architects or builders have sufficient 
leisure to enable them to become proficient 
chemists, and all important analytical work 
must, as a rule, be placed in the hands of a 
professional analyst. But every student of 
building construction should acquire sufficient 
chemical knowledge to render comprehensible 
the behaviour, under various natural conditions, 
of all the materials commonly used by builders, 
and to enable him to apply those simple 
chemical tests which can in many cases be 
employed to detect the presence of common 
adulterants. 

The Constructive and Destructive Action of 
Air and Water.—Air and water are universally 
utilised by the builder for the purposes of con- 
struction ; yet these same agents are ceaselessly 
engaged in ruthlessly destroying the work he 
has accomplished. 

Air is utilised, for example, for hardening 
mortar, seasoning timber, drying painted sur- 
faces, and in the manufacture of bricks ; while 
water is also employed in the manufacture of 
bricks, for the production of mortar, and in the 
utilisation of cement. Before, however, a 
building is completed the atmosphere, in its 
condition of perpetual motion, has begun its 
work of destruction. Perpetually buffeting 
the walls, it gradually pulverises and carries 
away the solid material in fine grains. But the 
destructive action of the air would be slight in 
all countries not subject to violent hurricanes 
if it were not aided by the action of water in 
the form of rain. No material yet discovered 
or manufactured can resist the action of water 
allowed to fall upon it from a distance. Iron, 
granite, and slate are all worn away in the 
course of time by the impact of drops of 
water. 

The mechanical force of falling water is 

per se irresistible, but it is not merely by 
mechanical action that rain-water destroys 
buildings. The atmosphere always contains 
gaseous carbon dioxide, which is readily dis- 
solved by rain-water. The rain-water solution 
of carbon dioxide has acid properties, and is 
capable of dissolving carbonate of lime, 
whether it be in the form of compact lime- 
stone or forms a constituent of hardened 
mortar or cement. The insoluble carbonate of 
lime is converted into bicarbonate of lime, 
which is soluble. Each shower of rain, there- 
fore, converts a portion of the carbonate of 
lime into bicarbonate, and carries it down to 
the earth in solution. If all the rain-water 
which trickles down the brick walls of a build- 
ing could be collected and evaporated to dry- 
ness, a residue would be obtained which would 
consist of carbonate of lime (the bicarbonate. is 
reconverted into carbonate when the solution 
evaporates to dryness) dissolved from ‘the 
joints by the rain, together with a ,certain pro- 
portion of sand and brickdust which had been 
carried down by the mechanical action of the 
water. 
_ Nearly all of the other materials used for 
building are also prejudicially affected by the 
joint attack of air and water, the action being 
usually chemical as well as mechanical. 

Where the annual rainfall is small, as in the 
neighbourhood of the pyramids of Egypt, the 
atmosphere is much less destructive than in 





more humid climates. The pyramids, which 


The multiplicity of the materials used in 
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have stood for so many centuries in the dry 
atmosphere of the desert, would disintegrate 
rapidly if transported and exposed to the 
atmosphere of London or New York. The 
obelisk on the Thames Embankment known 
as Cleopatra’s Needle remained in excellent 
preservation for countless ages in the arid 
climate of Alexandria, but when re-erected in 
London it soon exhibited signs of disintegra- 
tion, and has only been preserved by careful 
treatment with protective solutions of gum 
resin in petroleum spirit. 

The atmosphere of modern British towns 
has an abnormally destructive action upon 
most building materials, for, in addition to the 
work accomplished by frequent rains and high 
winds, the prejudicial influence of the products 
of the incomplete combustion of coal is also 
exerted. Even when coal is so consumed that 
the products of combustion consist solely of 
completely oxidised gases, those products in 
the presence of rain must to a certain extent 
act injuriously upon all neighbouring build- 
ings ; but when, as is the universal custom at 
the present time, every smoke-stack is per- 
mitted to vomit forth a continuous stream of 
solid carbon particles, coated with tar oils, and 
floating in an atmosphere, more or less con- 
densible, of water vapour mixed with soluble 
compounds of ammonia and sulphur, the 
destruction due to the use of coal is infinitely 
greater. 

House soot always contains sulphate of 
ammonia, and as long ago as the year 1864 it 
was shown by the late Dr. Voelcker, in a paper 
communicated to the Society of Arts, that when 
this substance comes in contact with any of the 
building limestones in the presence of moisture 
the stone is converted into sulphate of lime, 
Sulphate of lime readily combines with water 
to form hydrated sulphate of lime, and is 
apt to cause exfoliation of the stone owing to 
the expansion which occurs when the sulphate 
of lime changes from the anhydrous to the 
hydrated condition. Sulphate of lime is also 
— soluble in water than carbonate of 
ime. 

A noteworthy corroboration of Dr. Voelcker’s 
statement is to be found in the analysis of the 
incrustation on the Stone Gallery of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, communicated last year by 
Mr. E. G. Clayton to the Chemical Society. 
The Stone Gallery is situated at the base of the 
dome, and is constructed of Portland stone 
(carbonate of lime). The balustrade on which 
the incrustation has formed is surmounted by 
coping stone of the same materizl. There is 
therefore no sulphate of lime in the neighbour- 
hood of the gallery; yet the analysis showed 
the incrustation to consist mainly of hydrated 
sulphate of lime. 

Frost is another active agent of destruction 
in this country which does not affect buildings 
in Egypt. When water freezes it expands, and 
the force of its expansion is irresistible. All 
stone is more or less porous, and the pores of 
the stone become filled with water in wet or 
misty weather. When the atmospheric tem- 
perature becomes so low that the water in the 
stone solidifies, the expansion of the water 
causes disintegration of the stone. Perfectly 
dry stone would not be affected by subjection 
to a freezing temperature. 

On the sea-coast the builder has to contend 
with yet another powerful agent of destruc- 
tion. The wind blowing from the sea carries 
salt water in the form of very fine spray. The 
salt water contains salts which are deliques- 
cent, i.e, salts which have the power of 
abstracting moisture from a humid atmosphere, 
and which never become perfectly dry under 
ordinary atmospheric conditions. 

‘The saline spray is driven by the wind 
against the face of the brick or stone work. 
In hot, dry weather the brick or stone will not 
retain sufficient water to maintain the salts in 
solution, and these will then become’solid and 
appear as an efflorescence on the face of the 
work. As soon as the atmosphere again 
becomes humid, the salts again absorb atmo- 
spheric water, pass again into solution, and 
maintain the wall in a damp condition. In 
course of time the salts in brick or stone work 
which cause the dampness in humid weather 
and the efflorescence in dry weather might be 
washed away into the earth by the action of 
repeated rains, but in the close vicinity of the 
sea the winds are apt to blow fresh supplies of 
deliquescent salts against the walls as re- 
peatedly as the rains wash away former 
deposits, so that the face of buildings exposed 
to the sea front often exhibit either efflor- 
escence or damp patches, according to the 
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condition of the atmosphere and the porosity 
of the stone or brick. 

It is evident, therefore, that chemical re- 
actions play an important part in both the 
construction and the destruction of buildings, 
and in subsequent papers it is proposed to 
discuss the science of chemistry in its most 
practical relationship to building and building 
materials. 





GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


BAPTIST CHURCH, ST. BUDEAUX, CORNWALL.— 
The foundation-stones of a new Baptist Church 
were laid at Budeaux on the roth ult. The total 
cost is over 1,800/, The architect is Mr. Frank 
Clark, and the contractors Messrs. Allan & Tozer. 

CHURCH, BLAIRGOWRIE, NB.—A new church 
at Blairgowrie has been erectzd at a cost of 6,000. 
It has transepts, aisles, and apse, and a small back 
gallery, and is seated for rather more than 750. 
The architects are Messrs. D. & J. R M’Millan, of 
Aberdeen. The roof is circular, lined with wood, 
and the principal couples rest on stone pillars and 
corbels, with intermediate moulded ribs. The seats 
and furnishings inside are of pitch-pine. The 
vestry is in close proximity to the pulpit, with a 
direct door for the minister. There is, in addition 
to the church, a hall, 41 ft. by 4o ft., with two class- 
rooms adjoining, each 20 ft. by 20 ft. These class- 
rooms are provided with patent folding doors, so 
that the three departments can be thrown into one, 
giving sitting accommodation for about 550 people. 
Cloakrooms are attached. The session-hall is 
placed in the centre hall or vestibule. All the 
accommodation is arranged round this, including a 
stair to heating-chamber, store for books, library, 
&c. The central hall is lighted by a large cupola. 
There is kitchen accommodation in connexion with 
the hall, with copper boiler, &c. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH, NOTTINGHAM.— 
The Church of St. Bartholomew, Blue Bell Hill, 
Nottingham, was consecrated recently by the Lord 
Bishop of Southwell. The plans for the church 
were designed by the late Mr. J. L. Pearson, 
and the work has been carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. F. L. Pearson, the con- 
tractor being Mr. J. Hutchinson, of Nottingham. 
The church is built of Corsham stone, faced with 
Pulwell stone and with Box Ground stone dressings, 
The nave consists of four bays, with north and south 
aisles, the westernmost bay of the north aisle being 
used temporarily as a chamber for the organ, which 
has been transferred, after rebuilding, from the iron 
church. The church has an open timbered roof. 
Notwithstanding the great height of the building, 
there is no clearstory, the nave being lighted by 
lancet windows. In the western gable there is a 
triple-lighted lancet window, and the aisles have 
windows of double lights. The eastern arches of 
the nave and aisles are at present bricked up, so as 
to allow of the addition of the chancel and vestries, 
similar provision having been made on the south 
side of the church for a porch. 

_ LITTLE OAKLEY CHURCH, EsSEX.—The reopen- 
ing of Little Oakley parish church and the con- 
secration of the new burial ground was performed 
recently by the Bishop of St. Albans. The building 
committee decided sometime ago to execute the 
work of rebuilding the church in sections, com- 
mencing with the lower part of the tower, the 
nave, and the chancel roof. The west end has 
been entirely rebuilt, with the exception of some of 
the steeple walls, and the chancel roof has been 
reconstructed. The interior is refitted throughout 
in oak. Four new windows have been fixed in the 
nave, with cathedral glass. As regards the exterior 
of the church, new buttresses have been erected, 
and the roof has been retiled. The next section of 
the restoration scheme comprises the rebuilding of 
the steeple, the hanging of two more belis (two 
have already been placed in position), and the 
erection of a new vestry on the north side of the 
church, The work has been carried out by Mr. E. 
Sanders, of Dovercourt, the architects being 
Messrs, J. E K. and J. P. Cutts. 

CHURCH, ST. ANDREW, GREENWICH.—The Bishop 
of Rochester consecrated recently the new Church 
of St. Andrew with St. Michael, which has been 
erected on a site in Greenwich Marshes, near the 
Opening of the Blackwall Tunnel. The church has 
been built at a cost of 15,000/, from the designs of 
Mr. Basil Champneys, and in style is late Gothic. 
The cost was provided by the sale of the site and 
Property of the Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels, Wood-street, E.C., the font of which has 
been removed to the new church. At the east end 
18 a stained-glass window in the shape of St. 
Michael’s cross, subscribed for by the people of the 
parish, and outside the west door are two statues 
in stone of St. Andrew and St. Michael. 

CHURCH, SEVEN KINGS, ESSEX.—The foundation- 
stone of a new church at Seven Kings, Ilford, was 
laid recently. The new church, which is dedicated 
to St. John, is to be of brick and Bath stone. There 
Will be seating accommodation for 802, but the por- 
tion now being built will provide for 480. The 
portion which will be completed first will consist of 
the chancel, side chapel, organ chamber, and two 
bays of the nave and aisles, The cost of this por- 





will be about 7,o00/. Mr. John Bentley is the 
builder, and the architects are Messrs. J. E. K. and 
J. P. Cutts. 

CHURCH, SALFORD.—The Church of St. Ignatius, 
now being erected by Earl Egerton of Tatton, is 
situated in the parish of St. Bartholomew, Salford. 
The site fronts Oxford-street, which leads into 
Regent-road, and will be bounded on the east and 
south by new streets, now in course of construc- 
tion. The new church is to seat 500 persons. The 
church is being erected from the designs and under 
the superintendence of the architects, Messrs. 
Darbyshire & Smith, and the foundations are being 
executed by Messrs. William Brown & Son, con- 
tractors, of Salford. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, FROGNAL, HAMPSTEAD. 
—The memorial stone of the new Presbyterian 
Church of England at Frognal (corner of Finchley- 
road and Frognal-lane) was laid recently. The new 
church is to be built by Messrs. Dove Bros., of 
Islington, and the architects are Messrs. Pite & 
Balfour. It is to seat 750 persons. 

POLICE-COURT, CAERPHILLY, WALES.—The new 
Petty Sessions Court at Caerphiily was opened 
recently, Externally, the building is finished with 
cement with grey and red Forest stone windows. 
The glazing is of leaded lights. The end window 
at the rear of the magisterial bench is double 
mullioned with circular head, and measures Io ft. 
square. The whole of the buildings, including 
cells, are fitted with hot water heating apparatus. 
Semi-detached from the courthouse there is a 
charge-room, a day-room for the constables, 
sleeping quarters and three cells. The work has 
been carried out by Messrs. Price Brothers, of 
Cardiff, at a cost of about 2,c0o/, the architect 
being Mr. T. Lloyd Edwards, County Surveyor, 
Bridgend. 

BOARD SCHOOL, BIRCHFIELD-ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 
—The new school in Birchfield-road, Edge-lane, 
was opened on the 23rd ult. Messrs. Willink & 
Thicknesse, of Liverpool, were the architects, and 
Mr. William Hall was the coutractor, Mr. Wm. 
Riding being clerk of works. The main principle 
of the plan is that of a large hall from which allthe 
teaching-rooms on the ground and first floors are ap- 
proached. At the extreme end of the hall, and facing 
the main entrance, are two staircases, one for the 
boys and the other for the girls, and which commu- 
nicate with a balcony which runs round the hall, 
from which access is gained to the upper class- 
rooms. Descending a staircase situate between the 
two staircases mentioned, access is obtained to the 
basement, where there is a swimming-bath, some 
60 ft, in length, lighted from the top. It is lined 
with white enamel bricks, and the bath is warmed 
at alltimes. There is a gymnasium, and on the top 
floor over a portion of the area are placed on one 
side a chemical laboratory, a physics laboratory, 
and a science lecture hall, whilst on the other side 
there are rooms for laundry and cookery work. 
The school is heated and ventilated on the 
Plenum system. The building is of brick. It 
gives accommodation for 550 infants and 1,140 
mixed scholars—total, 1,690. The total cost, in- 
cluding site, is about 35,o0o0/. 

BANK, DUBLIN.—The new premises which have 
just been erected at 84 and 85, Thomas-street, for 
the Thomas-street branch of the Hibernian Bank, 
were opened on the 23rd ult. The new bank is a 
four-storied building, with a limestone front, and 
polished Aberdeen granite shafts to the entrance 
doorway and windows of the cash office. The base- 
ment comprises a heating chamber, also a book 
store and strong room, lined with white-glazed 
bricks and provided with fireproof doors. On the 
ground floor there is a public office, 47 ft. 6 in. by 
20 ft., with a manager’s office adjoining. There is 
accommodation for seven officers, exclusive of the 
managers. The upper portion of the building has 
been designed as a residence for the manager. The 
work has been executed by Mr. Kevin Toole, con- 
tractor, Dublin, from the design and specification 
and under the superintendence of Mr. William H. 
Byrne, architect, Dublin. 

CHURCH INSTITUTE, STOKE-ON-TRENT.—On the 
oth ult. the Bishop of Chester visited Stoke-on- 
Trent for the purpose of laying the foundation- 
stone of a building to be called the Queen Victoria 
Church Institute. The site of the institute is at the 
corner of Church-street and Boothen Old-road, and 
the building will be erected by Mr. T. R Yoxall 
(Mayor) from the plans of Messrs. Lynam, Beckett, 
& Lynam, at the contract price of 3,000/. On the 
ground floor there will be a lock-up shop, the prin- 
cipal entrance to the institute, and one side of the 
restaurant, with a frontage to Church-street ; the 
main front of the restaurant, dining-room, and large 
church room fronting Boothen-road. On the first 
floor there will be billiard, dining, and tea rooms, 
and a gymnasium, and on the second floor the 
accommodation will consist of rooms for the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, office, &c. The kitchens, cellars, 
and heating apparatus will be located in the base- 
ment. 

SCHOOL EXTENSION, ABERDEEN.—The Aberdeen 
School Board have had under consideration for 
some time the necessity for remodelling and im- 
proving the High School for Girls in Albyn-place, 
so as to provide facilities for the teaching of special 
subjects. The board resolved some time ago to 
erect a new building at the back portion of the 





tion will be 2,329/., and the total cost of the church 





ground, so as to provide for a large and properly- 


equipped gymnasium and cookery-room, the present 
cookery-roum to be added to the art department 
while the existing gymnasium will be utilised as 
sewing-room, examination-room, and a room for 
hand and eye training or for other purposes aS may 
be afterwards arranged. The scheme has been 
suspended for some time in consequence of a pro- 
posal to introduce a science course into the school, 
and the Board has now resolved to include in the 
new building two laboratories and a preparation- 
room for the teaching of chemistry and biological 
science, including physiology. Acting on the 
Board’s instructions, their architect, Mr. J. A. O. 
Allan, prepared plans of the proposed additions, 
which have been adopted by the Board and recently 
approved of by the Department. 

CHRIST CHURCH SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTE, 
BECKENHAM.—The block of buildings which have 
been presented to Christ Church parish were 
opened recently by the Bishop of Ripon. The 
accommodation consists of a school hall, 58 ft. long, 
with the platform at the south end and a gallery at 
the north end. On either side of the hall are five 
bays for classes, which can be separated by curtains. 
Immediately adjoining the west porch is the superin- 
tendent’s room, and at the back of the hall is a 
kitchen. At the south end towards the church are 
two classrooms for senior scholars, each having a 
porch, lavatory, and independent approach from the 
road. Storage space is provided below the platform 
and classrooms for furniture, &c., not in use. The 
site being upon a hill, the institute room for young 
men, which is between the new hall and the old 
buildings, is approached down a few steps, and is 
37 ft. long, with a fireplace at one end. This raom 
has an independent entrance from the road, and, in 
addition to lavatory accommodation, there is a 
cycle-shed for the use of members. This institute 
communicates by a lobby with the old building, 
which is newly fitted for use as a gymnasium on 
week-days and infant school on Sundays. The 
general contract has been carried out by Messrs. 
Higgs & Hill, of Lambeth; the stonework 
by Mr. Lovelock, of Beckenham; the electric 
lighting by Messrs. H. Farmer & Co., Wardour- 
street, S.W.; the heating by Messrs. Killick & Co., 
of Liverpool ; and the glazing by Mr. E. J. Prest, 
of Haverstock Hill, N.W. The architect entrusted 
with the scheme was Mr. Francis Hooper, of 
Norfolk-street, Strand, and Beckenham. 

EXTENSIONS, BARNSLEY BECKETT HOSPITAL.— 
On the 27th ult. the Mayoress of Barnsley opened 
the new children’s ward, which has been erected at 
the Barnsley Beckett Hospital. Plans were pre- 
pared for the displacement of the Harvey Ward 
and four other rooms used as bedrooms, and the 
alteration gives accommodation for nineteen beds, 
allowing goo cubic feet of air space to each. 
Messrs. R. and W. Dixon were the architects, and 
the contractors were :—Brickwork, Messrs. J. K. 
Taylor & Sons ; joiner, Mr. J. Smith ; plumber, Mr. 
S. Rushforth ; plasterer, Mr. T. Lindley ; painter, 
Mr. E. R. Fletcher; and electric light, Mr. James 
Taylor, 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


WATER AND DRAINAGE SCHEMES, ASHWELL.— 
The Ashwell Rural District Council have resolved 
to have water and drainage schemes prepared for 
the parish of Ashwell, Herts, and Mr. J. R. Elliott, 
A.M Inst.C.E., of Nottingham, has been instructed 
to prepare the necessary plans. 

SEWERAGE SCHEME, NORTH CLAINES, WORCESTER. 
—The Droitwich Rural District Council have in- 
structed Mr. Harry W. Taylor, A M.Insst.C.E., of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and Birmingham, to prepare a 
scheme of sewerage for North Claines (suburb of 
Worcester). 

SHIPLEY SEWAGE DISPOSAL.—The Shipley Dis- 
trict Council have instructed their Engineer, Mr. 
Malcolm Paterson, M.Inst.C.E., of Bradford, to 
prepare the necessary plans and sections for the 
extension of their bacterial beds in accordance with 
the requirement of the Local Government Board, 
After receiving the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in 1896 for the tank precipitation and 
land filtration scheme, designed by Mr. Paterson, 
the Shipley Council decided to carry out a bacterial 
scheme without awaiting further sanction, and it 
now appears that the scheme carried out is not 
deemed sufficient by the Local Government Board. 
The additional works required will include 1} acres 
of bacterial beds and an extension of the land 
filtration area. 

SEWERAGE, HANLEY, STAFFS.—At their meeting, 
held on the 24th ult., the Hanley Corporation had 
under consideration a scheme for the bacteria treat- 
ment of the sewage from the whole of the county 
borough. The scheme, which has been prepared by 
Messrs. Willcox & Raikes, of Birmingham, provides 
for utilising the existing works, and the construc- 
tion of new tanks and bacteria beds at an estimated 
cost of 76,000. It was resolved that application 
be made to the Local Government Board for sanc- 
tion to a loan for this amount. Large experimental 
works forming part of a comprehensive scheme 
have already been carried out, and the engineers 
were instructed to proceed with the bacteria beds. 

CARR BOTTOM RESERVOIR, BURLEY WATER- 
WORKS.—At the last meeting of the Burley-in- 
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for the new waterworks, Mr. M. Paterson, of Brad- 
ford, reported that the dam was within 9 ft. of top- 
water level, and that 40,000 cubic yards of earth- | 
work had been completed, leaving less than 10,000 | 
cubic yards to be done. Of this probably more than | 
nine-tenths had come out of the reservoir site | 
within the water line, in addition to most of the 
puddle, the rubble pitching, and the bleaching. The | 
pitching is almost entirely obtained from surface | 
drift boulders of millstone grit. These were split 
into massive blocks and keyed up with smaller 
material. 

WATER SUPPLY, BEAMINSTER.—The Rural Dis- 
trict Council have instructed Messrs. Beesley, Son, 
& Nichols, engineers, of Westminster, to 
prepare schemes of water supply, sewerage, and 
sewage disposal for the town of Beaminster. 

SEWERAGE WORKS, SAFFRON WALDEN.—The 
Town Council have received sanction from the 
Local Government Board to borrow the sum of 
18,600]. for works of sewerage and sewage disposal. 
It is proposed to obtain an additional 2} acres of 
land at the present outfall site, and treat the sewage 
on the bacterial principle, as advised by Messrs. 
Dibdin & Thudichum. Meesrs. Beesley, Son, & 
Nichols, of Westminster, are the engineers to the 
scheme. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—The partnership heretofore subsisting between 
Messrs. John Stephenson and Frank Parkinson, 
carrying on business as iconcrete, asphalt, and 
wood-block flooring contractors, at Fereday-street, 
Walkden, in the County of Lancaster, under the 
style or firm of “Stephenson & Parkinson,” was 
dissolved by mutual consent as and from April 30 
last. The business will be carried on under the 
management of Mr. Frank Parkinson. 

COMPETITION, TOWN HALL, HARROGATE.—We 
are informed that the drawings mentioned in our 
review of this competition as having been sent in 
by Mr. W. N. McKinley were submitted by Mr. 
W. H. Hawke, A.R.1.B.A., and Mr. W. M. McKinlay 
Norbury. . 

FLORITE OPAL TILING.—The Permanent Deco- 
rative Glass C». send us some samples of their 
“Florite Opal Tiling” for wall lining. These are 
tiles about +c-in. thick, with a glassy surface, 
capable of treatment in colour, and of course readily 
washable. In the examples sent to us the smaller 
tiles for covering a considerable surface are treated 
with an imitation of marble surface of different 
markings ; this is a form of imitative material which 
we do not much like, though apart from the imita- 
tion question it would have a good enough effect. 
The tiles would of course be susceptible of decorative 
treatment of another kind, either in geometrical 
diaper patterns or in squares of bands of different 
colours, which we should certainly prefer to the 
imitation marbling. The material seems a good one 
in itself for purposes of internal decoration, and is 
not costly. It has already, we understand, been 
made use of by some leading London architects. 

THE LAND REGISTRY, LONDON.—The Registrar 
has issued a departmental report upon the work of 
establishing and maintaining a general register of 
titles to real property for the county of London. 
During the three years 1899-1901 there have been 
entered upon the register in Lincoln’s Inn-fields 
32,208 separate properties, having an aggregate 
computed value of 34,907,643/. ; and in respect of 
those properties, since their entry upon the register, 
have been recorded 2:,875 transactions relating to 
sale, mortgage, inheritance, and other incidental 
matters. The office has re-surveyed 72,374 acres of 
house property, and laid down the sites upon the 
large-scale ordnance survey maps ; it has also made 
more than 800 enlarged and special surveys in the 
case of various particular registrations. The cost of 
that additional work has been defrayed out of the 
revenue derived from fees received, in terms of the 
Land Transfer Acts, upon the ad valorem scale 
adopted six years ago. Thus far, the income yielded 
by fees is found to be sufficient to meet all depart- 
mental expenses, and to leave as well a large 
margin in favour of an insurance fund set up under 
the Act of 1897, with a view to compensate persons 
who may suffer injury or loss from possible official 
mistakes. 

THE LONDON PLAYING FIELDS SOCIETY.—The 
Society’s twelfth annual report, for 1901, which has 
just been issued, sets forth that the grounds which 
they now hold afford space for upwards of 150 
cricket pitches, with room for about 3,300 players, 
and that football can be played on fifteen grounds, 
and lawn tennis on twenty-five courts. The Society 
ask for donations in aid of the purchase and laying 
out of land, to include 7,000l. to defray the expense 
of adding nearly 29 acres to Prince George's 
playing field at Raynes Park, where, in 1898, they 
bought a freehold of 254 acres, their first permanent 
ground, for 9,400/. ; and Sool. for reimbursement of 
the cost of laying out the Magdalen playing field, 
near Earlsfield Station, of which they have taken a 
long lease from roor. 

NEW UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, CAMBRIDGE.—A 
grace has been carried by a majority of votes by 
the Senate for the purchase of rather more than 
6 acresof land on the Downing-street site for the 


of the University. The price is to be determined 
upon the basis of an annual rent charge of 12ol. per 
acre, that charge to be redeemable by the Univer- 
sity at any time, and in such instalments as may be 
mutually agreed upon, by the transfer to Downing 
College of certain trust securities that will yield an 
income equal to the amount of rent charge so 
redeemed. The securities will be chosen by the 
University subject to approval by that College and 
the Board of Agriculture in London. 
ELECTRICAL RAILWAYS IN SWITZERLAND.— In 
describing the remarkable progress of railway trac- 
tion in Switzerland, under conditions that do not 
prevail in less mountainous regions, the New York 
Street Railway Fournal directs attention to the 
extensive employment of steam plant in the pro- 
duction of alternating and three-phase currents fcr 
long-distance transmission where local water-power 
is not available. Coal districts are remote, the 
freight-service is limited ; but the tourist traffic, 
whilst reduced to a minimum during the winter 
months, has rapidly developed, and exceeds that in 
any other country. Our contemporary gives statis- 
tics showing how matters stood at the end of 
1899. The total length of twenty-three electrical 
railways in the towns amounted to 154°18 km., 
the physical situation and the comparatively small 
size of the urban districts precluding the con- 
struction of long street lines; of nine cable roads, 
worked with electrical power and having an aggre- 
gate length of 1o'21 km., the shortest was the Zurich 
mountain road (‘17 km.), the longest (3°63 km.) was 
that on the Stanserhorn. At that same period the 
total length of the tramways was found to be 
176 km., the several distances being worked with 
electricity to the extent of 88 per cent. of their 
aggregate ; double-tracks, however, are very infre- 
quent. Even in Geneva the single-tracks extend to 
more than one-half of a 20 km. system. The fran- 
chises of the street railways are considerably pro- 
longed, as contrasted with those that obtain in other 
European States. In Germany, for instance, the 
longest period is fifty years. In many large cities it 
is shorter, whereas some franchises will not expire 
until from fifty to seventy-five years hence in 
Switzerland. 
THE SURVEY OF LAKES IN SCOTLAND.—The 
survey of lakes in the Tay and Speare valleys, to 
the number of twenty and more, has just been 
finished by Sir John Murray and his staff, who are 
now engaged in the survey of Lochs Morar and 
Shiel. We read in the Scotsman that only four of 
the lakes in question had been, so far as is known, 
systematically sounded before. During the recent 
operations careful observations were made for 
determining the height above sea-level of the surface 
waters of the several lakes as compared with the 
nearest O S, bench-marks when the soundings were 
taken, for the purpose of ascertaining the true rela- 
tion between the contour lines both above and below 
the water-levels, The soundings have been plotted 
in position upon the 6in. O.S. maps, and contour- 
lines of depth have been drawn at intervals accord- 
ingly, with the depth and extent of the lake; a 
planimeter was used to calculate the areas between 
the successive contour-lines, the cubical quantity of 
water was then obtained, and the mean depth esti- 
mated by dividing the mass by its superficial 
area. The depths were measured in each instance 
by running lines of soundings across the lake at, or 
nearly at, a right angle to its axis, and at distances 
governed by the extent and outline of the lake. At 
Loch Tay, for example, the separate soundings 
were made at intervals of 200 ft. upon lines about 
440 yards apart from one another, and the super- 
ficial area of that loch being more than ten square 
miles having a fairly regular border line. But in 
the small and irregularly-shaped lakes the lines and 
the soundings along them were taken much more 
closely together. The soundings in Loch Tay were 
less than 1,000 in number, whereas in Loch Ba, in 
the Tay basin, which has a superficial area of less 
than one square mile, as many as 300 were taken. 
The work of the survey extended to investigations 
into the temperature of the waters from surface to 
bottom, their transparency, the formation of sand 
and mud lying upon the lake floors, microscopical 
organisms, and the phenomenon of “‘seiches” or 
water pulsations occasioned, it is conjectured, by 
variations of atmospherical pressure. A “limno- 
graph,” constructed at Geneva under Dr. E. 
Sarasin’s superintendence, will shortly be set up on 
the margin of one of the lakes for obtaining a con- 
tinuous record of the changes in its water-level. 
ARCHITECTURAL MONSTROSITIES IN EDINBURGH. 
—Sir John H. A, Macdonald (the Lord Justice- 
Clerk) opened on the roth ult. an exhibition of 
selected works by the students attending the 
School of Applied Art, Edinburgh, of which Dr. 
Rowand Anderson is the hon. director. Sir John 
said the question now facing them was whether 
the school was going to continue or not, and the 
question, as usual, was one of money. They had 
spent upwards of 9,000/., and they had a collection 
of works for the purpose of instruction valued at 
about 5,300/. For some years they had excellent 
assistance from the municipality, but lately the 
latter had not felt inclined to be so liberal, and he 
hoped that they would be roused again to takea 
further interest in the school, which was doing such 
good and important work. There was no place in 
the United Kingdom where they ought to havea 


they had had such a school years ago they would 
not have at the present time such a number of 
monstrosities filling the place, which, although 
they had failed to make her absolutely ugly, had 
prevented her from being so beautiful as she might 
be. He only wished someone would put a few 
pounds of dynamite under what people called 
Nelson’s Monument—but what he called Nelson’s 
Telescope—and shake it down into a comfortable 
ruin, 

LABOUR IN THE COLONIES.—The Julv circulars 
of the Emigrants’ Information Office (Broadway 
Westminster) mention that mechanics and labourers 
in Canada are well en:ployed at this time both in 
towns and in country districts, but the labour 
market is unsettled in many parts owing to 
numerous strikes for higher wages and shorter 
hours, and the increasing cost of living. In British 
Columbia there is exceptional activity in the 
logging, lumbering, and shingle industries. In New 
South Wales trade continues fairly busy both in 
building and construction work. The labouring 
classes generally are complaining of the increased 
cost of living owing to the new Federal tariff. In 
Victoria there is no general demand for more 
labour. In New Zealand the building trades have 
been busy throughout the Colony, except at Wel- 
lington and a few smaller places. Men in the 
engineering trades have been fairly weli employed 
except at Wellington and Invercargill. In Cape 
Colony there is a good demand for mechanics, 
especially men in the building trades; but no one 
can land without first obtaining a permit from the 
Permit Office, 47, Victoria-street, London, S.W. 
The general manager of the railways reports 
that a limited number of engine fitters, boiler- 
makers, coach builders, coach painters, firemen, 
and waggon builders, and a few ironmoulders, 
iron turners, coppersmiths, blacksmiths, and trim- 
mers, would probably secure employment by apply- 
ing at the Government workshops in Cape Colony ; 
the contract would be for at least one year at 93. to 
IIs. a day ; applicants must pay their own passages. 
In Natal there is a good demand at the present time 
for skilled artisans, more especially for carpenters 
and those in the building trades, but they cannot 
land without permits. The carpenters’ strike is 
now settled, the men agreeing to accept an increase 
of 1s. a day (bringing their wages up to 15s. a day) 
instead of 2s. as at first demanded. No one can 
land in South Africa without a permit, and none but 
refugees, Government employees, and persons 
engaged in a service of a public nature will be per- 
mitted to move up into the Transvaal. There is a 
good demand for mechanics, especially those in the 
building trades ; wages are high, carpenters receiv- 
ing 203. to 22s. 6d. a day, but the cost of rent and 
food is at least twice as much as in England. 

CARRARA MARBLE’ INDUSTRY.—Mr. Towsey, 
British Vice-Consul at Spezia, in his annual Report, 
just to hand, mentions that an association of marble 
exporters has been formed at Carrara under the 
name or title of “Unione fra gli esportatori di 
Marmi,” and its objects, as set forth in a circular 
issued by its President, are (1) to unite in one asso- 
ciation the individual energies of the members for 
the purpose of regulating and developing the marble 
trade, and for the protection of exporters and pur- 
chasers of marble ; (2) to draw up and adopt from 
time to time a tariff fixing minimum prices under 
which no member of the association will be allowed 
to sell ; and (3) to fix conditions of sale. The asso- 
ciation consists of about forty different firms and 
individuals, including several British firms. Its 
President is the Commendatore Bernardo Fabbri- 
cotti, and the vice-presidents are Mr. Thomas 
Robson and Signor Salvini Gino. These, with 
a secretary, treasurer, and ten councillors, 
form the Committee. The statistics respecting 
the Carrara marble industry for 1901 have 
not yet been published, the latest available being 
those for 1900. In that year out of the 795 
quarries in Carrara district only 368 were working, 
and from these were excavated 108,470 tons of 
marble of the value of 7,938,800 lire, or 299,577/. 
sterling. The total of marble sawn was 60,022 tons 
and worked 4,535 tons, the number of quarrymen 
and workmen employed being 6,522. In Massa 
district out of 239 quarries seventy were at work, 
yielding 30,860 tons, value 46,5811. sterling, of 
which 18,253 tons were sawn and 650 tons worked, 
the quarrymen and workmen numbering 1,100. In 
Versilia district 127 quarries out of 230 were work- 
ing,and produced 46,599 tons, value 70,338/. sterling, 
of which 10,192 tons were sawn and 9,380 worked, 
the number of employees being 2 533. The exports 
to the United Kingdom were 6,862 tons block, 
15,271 sawn, and 8,631 tons otherwise worked—a 
total of 30,764 tons. The only country that took 
more was the United States—41,896 tons, France 
coming next with 29 067 tons and Germany fourth 
with 24,166 tons. During the year there were 
twenty-nine serious accidents, resulting in nine 
deaths and twenty-three men injured. There were 
also 689 slight accidents, bringing up the total to 
718. Attention is called to the increasing accumula- 
tion of débris at the quarries, which, it is feared, will 
in the future render the working of them difficult. 

APPOINTMENT.—We are informed that University 
College Hospital Committee, London, have ap- 
pointed Mr. George Hornblower, F.R.LB.A., ot 
No. 2, Devonshire-terrace, Portland-place, W., 
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Mr. Henry D. Shepard, who received the appoint- 
ment upon the resignation of the late Sir A. W. 
Blomfield, A.R.A. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


BRISTOL BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE.—The 
Master Builders’ Association of Bristol, having 
served notices upon various operative societies in 
the building trade for certain alterations in the 
rules to come into effect on the 30th ult.,a con- 
ference was held between the various organisations 
concerned, but no amicable arrangement could be 
arrived at, and application was therefore made to 
the Board of Trade to appoint a conciliator under 
the Trade Disputes’ Act. Preliminaries having been 
arranged, Mr. A. A. Hudson, barrister-at-law, who 
had been appointed by the Board of Trade to 
officiate in that capacity, attended at the office of 
the Chamber of Commerce and submitted the 
various documents that had been received by the 
Board of Trade from the Master Builders’ and 
Operative Societies. Mr. George Wilkins opened 


the case for the Masters’ Society, and 
detailed the reasons for the notice given 
to the operatives, more especially with 
regard to wages. Mr. Cowlin supported Mr. 


Wilkins’ statement, and mentioned that in 1899 a 
halfpenny per hour advance was granted without 
discussion, but at present the labour market was 
full, and the rate of wages very high, the conse- 
quence being that speculative building was prac- 
tically ata standstill. Mr. Jarvis replied on behalf 
of the operatives generally, leaving points affecting 
particular trades to be dealt with by the representa- 
tives of those trades. In the course of the explana- 
tions that followed there was an opinion generally 
expressed that many jobs were hanging fire waiting 
until this dispute was settled, and that there were 
great prospects of a prosperous time in the near 
future. Messrs. H. Davis, G. H. Voisey, and F. 
Clothier all endorsed the contention of Mr. Jarvis. 
The Conciliator then intimated that he considered 
it would be very unwise to dislocate the rule 
as to wages, and after further discussion the Masters’ 
Society representatives concurred with Mr. Hudson’s 
view. Mr. Hudson also explained that he con- 
sidered the employers, when they gave notice 
in December last, were quite justified in doing so, 
considering the state trade was in at that time ; 
then the war showed no prospect of early settle- 
ment, and things did not look very hopeful as far as 
the near future was concerned. But undoubtedly 
trade had revived, and the outlook was more 
hopeful than it was expected to have been. He 
considered the operatives had made out acase for 
no reduction of wages taking place, and he compli- 
mented Mr, Jarvis upon his statement of the 
operatives’ case. Notices served by the Masters’ 
Society and certain other notices of alteration of 
various rules were, after full discussion, withdrawn. 
One of the representatives of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters agreed to submit a proposal 
for the withdrawal of that Society’s counter notice 
to a meeting of his committee in order that the 
advice of the Conciliator might be accepted. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 





4:345.—AN ANTI-FROST APPLIANCE FOR PiPES: 
C. Sharples.—In order that the supply-pipe may be 
emptied with the shutting of the stop-pipe a sleeve 
having an opening is put around the plug of a 
screw-down tap. When the tap is open the plug 
will close the opening, but when it is closed water 
will flow through the opening, and so through a 
passage in the casing. Similar openings are made 
for a plug-cock. 

4,370.—PAVING FOR RACE-GROUNDS, TENNIS- 
Courts, &c. : J. Etrich.—Thin coal-tar or petroleum 
Tesidues are sprinkled over a foundation of some 
gritty or sandy material, and when it has been 
absorbed a layer of thicker tar or asphalt is applied 
In streaks, As each streak is tarred it is covered with 
roofing or other paper, cloth, or some such material, 
and then rendered smooth with an iron disc. A 
Second layer of tar and paper is applied, and the 
surface is finally dusted with fine sand. The paving 
may be used for existing floors. 

_4:420.—AN APPLICATION FOR PLATE GLASS, 
GLASS PRISMS, LENSES, &C.: $. E. Reynolds and 
G.R. Grubb.—In order to facilitate the reflection and 
transmission of light rays the articles are immersed 
in a solution of thio-urea, with the addition of an 
sikaline solution, in caustic soda, of washed and 
— precipitated lead tartrate heated to 140 deg. 
ahr.; more of the lead tartrate solution is then 
added, the temperature is lowered to 120 deg. Fahr., 
and, as it becomes cool, the compound wili form a 
orm amorphous film upon the glass or other 
Tansparent body. 

$457-—WATER SERVICE (DOMESTIC) : KT, 
“ne and W. Ward.—The supply-cock is opened 
pe . depression of a ball-float by a pull upon the 
he of a pivoted lever, whereupon the overflow 
ree will deliver the water, which may be drawn off 
rectly through a branch-pipe at the bottom of the 


cistern. The ball float is set bet 
the pivot of the lever et between the pull and 


4,475.—IMPROVEMENTS IN CRANES AND DER- 
RICKS : D. F, Macdonald.—In order that the loaded 
jib may te more easily swung round, and that the 
effect of list may be counteracted, a movement side- 
ways is provided for the heel of the jib or the 
attachment between the tie and the post. A block 
carries a collar on to which the jib is hinged, and, 
whilst it slides in guides upon the post, can be 
shifted with a screw. In the case of a movable tie- 
attachment, the guides are hinged on to the post, so 
that they will remain in the plane of the tie inde- 
pendently from its inclination. For the screw and 
nut a rack and pinion may be substituted. 
4,486.—SAFETY Locks: E. $. Hati.—The in- 
ventor seeks to prevent the successful use of a pick- 
lock or a wrong key. A spring forces an arm 
which is pivoted at one side of the notched 
locking-bolt against the bolt behind which is a 
locking-bar whereof one end is pivoted on to the 
arm and the other end forms a beak, having a 
block for its guide, the bevelled part of the locking- 
bar is engaged by a wedge-piece carried by a 
support and guided with a pin inserted througha 
slot, the long bit of the key will engage with a 
recess in the bolt and its short bit with the curved 
portion of the wedge-piece. For withdrawal of the 
bolt one turns the key until it lifts the wedge-piece, 
and thereby moves the bar to clear the beak anda 
projection on the arm from the notches of the bolt 
which can then be withdrawn by means of the long 
bit of the key, but one can not withdraw the bolt 
with a key of which the lesser bit is either too short 
or too long, asin that event the beak, or the pro- 
jection on the arm, will engage with the notch. 

4,500. — WATER SERVICE FOR BATHS: fF. 
Watkinson.—The inventor causes the hot and cold 
water pipes of spray and shower baths to discharge 
into a mixing receiver, to the outlet of which the 
roses are fitted. A pull works the plug valves 
together, and there are cocks for regulating the 
several amounts of supply. In one variant form 
the supply for the sprinkling pipes is derived from 
a tank in which the mixing is first effected. 

4,502.—LIFT-VALVES AND THEIR REPAIR: F. R. 
Rowsell.—The water flows through an opening in 
the side of a tapered liner, which is fitted in the 
casing of the tap. Inside the liner is inserted a 
float of wood or of hollowed metal, which an exten- 
sion or peg upon the plug will, under normal con- 
ditions, hold up from its seating at the narrow end 
of the liner. The float will ascend to arrest overflow 
as the plug is taken out for repair. A seating 
within the casing may be adopted instead of the 
liner. 

4,537 —FLUSHING APPARATUS: W. Dunbar, F. K- 
Ford, and W. Ford.—The flush is promoted by 
means of a cistern that is arranged at the side of 
the closet, with which it communicates through a 
bent pipe which opens into the soil trap. The 
starting-valve within the cistern is joined to the 
lever of the discharge-valve of the closet ; by that 
arrangement, which is described as being applicable 
for closets after different kinds, the trap will be 
flushed and the basin discharged at one and the 
same time. 

4,625.—CONSTRUCTIONAL WORKS AND SINKING 
oF SHarts: ¥. Wilson.—A hollowed structure 
which in the first instance is based upon a frame 
so shaped as to cut into the stratum is put together 
and sunk at the same time. A suction pipe or 
other appliance takes away the displaced stratum, 
and masonry or concrete is built upon the ledge of 
the frame, the loosening of the material to be 
removed is accelerated with branch pipes from the 
service pipes that convey liquid or gas under pres- 
sure. A sudden fall of material, as for instance 
quicksand, is obviated by bridging over the interior 
of the column. 

4,666—Pit PROPS: G. /owler.—These - are 
fashioned by cutting off the ends of the webs of 
steel or iron bars having an I-section, and turning 
the flanges down over recessed saddles, which are 
laid on the cut-off ends between the flanges. The 
saddles are devised for preventing the bent flanges 
from becoming distorted, and the sinking of the 
props into the woodwork will be prevented by 
causing the ends of the flanges to overlap one 
another or to meet in the middle. 

4,702.—LACQUERS AND VARNISHES: E. Hecht 
and G. Poulenc.—The inventors use fatty acids of 
an oil which is derived from Driandra cordata and 
Eleococca vernicia trees. In one mode they mix 
heated copal with the fatty acids, and then add 
benzol or some such, ingredient for thinning pur- 
poses ; in another mode they make a varnish by 
heating an admixture of wood oil or other suitable 
oil with the fatty acids. 

4,742 —A TOP FOR A VENTILATING SHAFT: 
T. E. Bladon.—Flaps of mica or of aluminium are 
disposed around the sides of the shaft top; the 
free sides of the frame are fitted with brackets for 
the hinge pins of the metallic flap:, whilst for mica 
flaps there are riveted eyes for hanging the plates 
from the pins. 
4,750.—PROCESS OF MIXING CONCRETE: /. 
Gilbreth.—A tilted-box pivoted in an opening ina 
raised platform feeds the charge into the mixing 
trough ; thé opened end of the box is tapered and 
has a pivoted gate; the box is tilted when its 
contents have been spread in layers; the motion of 





the gate is stopped at a certain point, and the 


material will then slide out through the uncovered 
end of the trough as soon as a suitable degree of 
inclination is effected. For the special form of 
mixing trough confer No, 23,966 of 1898. 


4,760, ELECTRICITY METERS: A. Campbelli 
—For measuring energy, current, quantity, and 
resistance. To compensate a pressure circuit for 
variations in temperature it is connected between 
two diagonally opposed corners in a quadrilateral 
disposition of resistances whereof the temperature- 
resistance co-eflicients in respect of one or two 
are different from those of the rest. Electrical 
pressure is applied either directly or from a shunt, 
or an additional, resistance to the other two angles 
of the quadrilateral. The inventor claims that his 
invention is available for various measuring instru- 
ments, such as ohm-meters, volt-meters, watt- 
meters, shunted ampere- meters, ampere -hour- 
meters, and others. In one adaptation he compen- 
sates a copper winding by two equivalent copper 
resistances and two manganin resistances, whereof 
each has one-third of the resistance of the 
winding. 

4,772.—BRICK-MOULDING PROCESS: H. F. 
Lintott.—The clay is to be tipped from a barrow 
into a pug-mill, which is sunk into the ground, and 
is then lifted with an endless screw or another 
kind of elevator to a box of which the delivery- 
openings are fitted with doors; the clay is moulded 
by hand as it is extruded through the openings on 
to different parts of the table. 

4,785.—A SELF-CLOSING VALVE: H. S. Fletcher.— 
The middle stalk of the valve is fastened within a 
chamber at the lower end of the spindle, which 
provides for independent movement, a flanged 
ring secures the seating to the valve, which can be 
screwed off its seat by the turning of a hand-grip 
at the squared upper end of the spindle; a spring 
of which the ends are fastened on to a projection 
from the casing and on to the spindle closes the 
grip when it has been freed. 

4,865-6.—-IMPROVEMENTS IN CRANES: Chisholm 
and Moore Manufacturing Co.—Means of control for 
a travelling crane worked with compressed air 
comprise a crane carriage, on which is mounted a 
traversing motor, with two separated hoisting 
motors having drums that work with single and 
multiple pulley-blocks, respectively, for changing 
the speeds of lifting. A valve which regulates the 
motors is worked with a rod having two pistons, 
the valve being held in mid-position, normally, with 
springs. The full force of only one spring returns 
the pistons to their mid-position, as a washer and 
pin prevent the expansion of the spring at the side 
towards which the pistons have been moved. The 
motors are after the kind specified under No. 4,867 
of 1go1, and the sliding valve has inlet ports and 
an exhaust port working with passages joined to 
ports covered by the oscillating motor cylinders. 
The specification describes means for supplying 
compressed air to the outer ends of the pistons, 
4,866,—An overhead travelling crane driven with 
compressed air, which will litt at varying rates of 
speed, and can be readily taken to pieces, has its 
bridge and truck beams joined by angle-pieces that 
are bolted to the truck-beams, and riveted to the 
bridge-beams, each truck consisting of two parallel 
channel-beams kept apart by distance-pieces, and 
inserted through holes in the webs of the two 
parallel I-beams that form the bridge. For sus- 
taining the truck wheels is devised a carriage, of 
which cross channe] pieces and the sides make the 
frame. Each of the two drums has its own motor, 
worked by reducing-gear. One drum works witha 
multiple pulley-block and some sheaves ; the other 
winds up the load directly or through a single 
pulley-block. Roller-bearings should be fitted tor 
the wheels of the carriage, which is traversed by 
gearing worked from a chain-wheel. 


4,868.—TELEPHONE EXCHANGES: C. W. Scott.—A 
bar having a number of contacts enables the lines 
to be “ earthed ” in the event of a storm, and so on, 
by means of multiple switches. For each switch 
there are coiled insulated conductors that connect 
the lines to contact-strips upon an insulating-bar 
that will engage with one of two grooves which 
are fitted with springs likewise arranged. The 
latter springs are severally connected to the switch- 
board and to ground by means of a wire soldered 
on to them. 

4,872.—BY-PASS COCKS FOR GAS SERVICE: fF. 
West.—For a by-pass plug cock one portion of the 
by-pass groove is fashioned in the casing of the 
cock and the other portion in the plug. In one 
position of the plug a continuous by-pass is 
supplied by the overlapping of the two portions of 
the groove, whilst a screw regulates the amount of 
gas that flows through, but the gas will be quite 
cut off with the turning of the plug altogether in 
the opposed direction. 
4,881.—IMPROVEMENTS IN BRAZING, SOLDER- 
ING, AND SIMILAR TOOLS: G. F. Dinsmore.—The 
novelty of the invention lies in the parts which 
include an oil reservoir, the connecting portion with 
its accessory fittings, a removable head, and a 
burner. Air, to a pressure of from 40 lbs, to 
50 lbs, is pumped through a stopper and valve. 


When the reservoir is almost full, a hole, 
which is opposite an opening in «4 weighted 
ring, admits oil into a chamber inside the 





reservoir, and that opening will communicate with 
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the bottom of the reservoir without being affected 
by the position in which the tool is employed. A 
pipe conveys the oil from the interior chamber to 
the filamentary burner-coil, whence it issues, as 
vaporised, around and before the needle, which 
has a screw and nut that regulate the size of the 
escape orifice. Before the flame is discharged 
around the head air is drawn into the mixing- 
chamber. A bayonet-joint enables one to replace a 
soldering-head with a brazing-head. When the 
latter is heated, the removal of the stopper provides 
for the head being pushed backwards in order that 
the outlet holes of the shell may be thereby 
closed. 

4,912.—A SAW-SET : F. Mitchell.—A setting-plate, 
which forces the tooth of the saw against a bevel- 
plate, is carried by a spring which is screwed on to 
the frame, and is itself forced against the tooth with 
a thumb-screw. A screw beneath holds the blade 
of the saw against the bevel-plate as the setting 
| gia and the bevel-plate is screwed on to the 
rame, 


rnd 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, JULY 4. 


Surveyors’ Institution.—Conversazione at the Natural 
History Museum, Cromwell-road, S.W., from 9 to 12. 


SaTuRDAY, JULY 5. 


Northern Architectural 
Excursion. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Annual Excur- 


sion: Carlisle, Lanercost Priory, and Naworth Castle. 


Association. — Annual 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 9. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Limited. —General 
Purposes and Finance Committee at 4 p.m.; Election 
Committee at 5.15 p.m.; Special Council Meeting at 
7 p.m. 

THURSDAY, JULY 10. 

Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 

Engineers.—Annual general meeting, Bristol. 


Fripay, JuLy 11. 
Incorporated Association of Municipal ani Count 
Engineers.—Annual general meeting, Bristol (continued). 


SATURDAY, JULY 12. 
Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers.—Annual general meeting, Bristol (concluded). 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
June 14.—By SrepHENSoN & ALXANDER (at 
Cardiff). 


Pontypridd, Glamorgan.—Treforest, a freehold 
building estate, area 60a.; also f.g.r.’s 


31/. 12s. 3d., reversion in 74 yrs. .........005 48,559 
June 17.—By Sranrorp & Broom (at 
Halesworth)., 
Wenaston, &c., Suffolk.—A freehold sporting 
CHATS, £50 BOT. 97 Ds veccccc secece+sctecees 3,025 
Chediston, Suffolk.—The Church Farm, 82 a. or. 


UNS Se eee ae ee 1,500 
Halesworth, Suffolk.—Freehold house and shop, 


DRE GEE baicacesdnbosnsnsen evar Son ee eho snes 200 
Two freehold cottages, w.r. 152, 65.........5 a5 155 


June 18.—Newtanp, Davis, & Hunt, aND 
Moses SmituH & Sons (at Newport). 
Redwick, Mon.—Brick House Farm, 139 a. 1 r. 
DM Gh coessesesinwenus es seees bib Wen aeeess 7,400 
Magor, &c., Mon.—Magor Pill Farm, 71 a. 2 r. 
Pf. ....6 es re eee kccpaneeus 3,025 
Various enclosures of land, 144 a. or. 11 p., 


i. Serer Se ata eae sinicies ‘0 
Freehold cottage and oa, 3 r. 28 p........ecece “a 


June 19.—By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER (at 
ardiff). 
Ely, Glamorgan.—Bodlonfa Villa, f., p. ........ 500 
By W. Brown & Co. (at Great Missenden). 
Great Missenden, Bucks.—Springfield House and 


ay Ae Bends 5's 0 saoh on 4s Ss ANE Soko as 3,300 
Lee Common, Bucks.—Four freehold cottages .. 270 
Ballinger, Bucks.—Four freehold cottages........ 320 
Chartridge, Bucks.—Three freehold cottages .... 150 

By P. M. Puckripck (at Devizes). 
Littleton Panel, Wilts.—Conygre Field, 6 a. 2 r. 
Sc eeesksebuabwshpauhGuaes ine has sucess 570 


26 p., f. ° 
Chirton Clay, Wilts.—Freehold land, 15 a. 3r. 
GB Ds cascisseneussasse ses beens saan kiceenees 3¢0 
June 20.—By T. E. Avre & Co. (at Exeter). 
Rockbeare, Devon.—Marsh Farm Estate, 127 a., 
f. (in numerous lots)..........cscees-scevees 6,339 
By Messrs. Conn (at Sittingbourne). 


aeaney~ug eenennallel Acre Meadow, 4a. 3r. 
iia Si akneeanes Schemes he Shanes oeaeeaes cuss 


: 150 
Borden, Kent.-—-Cow Field, 2a.2r. 18 p.,f. .... 105 
Fox Grove enclosure, 8 a. 3 r. 4p., fecssssecees 300 
June 21.—By Peirce & Tuorre (at North- 
ampton). 
West Haddon, Northants.—White House Farm, 
PO OO OPM Gods coaccnna mene cnodan ac 4,700 


Pp ‘ * 
Cold Ashby, Northants.—The Reservoir Farm, 
a aden orereee pehwsee 4.00 760 


June 23.—By Dowsertt, Knicut, & Co. 
Marylebone.—12, Nottingham-pl., u.t. 433 yrs., 
&-T. 387, y.r. 2002.... 0s ¥ 
Kentish Town.—Burghley-rd., lock-up stabling 
premises, u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 1/., y.r. 182, ...... 210 





By GarrRETT, WHITE, & PoLanp. 


Peckham.—Gibbon-rd., The Railway Tavern, 

f.g.r. 20/., reversion in62yrs ...... ieteeen< geen 

50, 54 to 62 (even), Gibbon-rd, (S), f., y.r. 2162. 3,390 
71 and 73, Evelina-rd. (S). f., and 207, Holly- 
dieek. (shop and yard), u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 

rt A ae ee ee, Ae ere ere seve E5700 

75 to 81 (odd), Evelina-rd. (S), f., y.r. 1344.... 2,080 


By Hotcomng, Betts, & WEstT. 
Marylebone.—s51, Linhope-st., u,t. 18 yrs., g.r. 
TAL, LES, W.8e GGL. TOE. 000080:0c 000000 ceive cece 135 


By A. H. Turner & Co, 
Esher, Surrey.—The Lammas, f., p, ....seeeee++  3)400 


By G. A. McDowaA zt (at Stratford). 


Plaistow.—26 and 28, Gordon-st., f., w.r. 39l..... 310 
Canning Town.—32 and 34, Edwin-st., f., w.r. 

AGES. Siutsgieachiceecinssice seins Sutleeavels priisecrs 340 

50, Beckton-rd., f., w.r. 182. 48. «22.4. pia vole a 155 


June 24.—By J. H. Butmer. 
Edmonton.—g, Gloucester-rd., f., w.r. 28/, 12s. .. 295 


By C. W. Davigs & Son. 
Shoreditch.—11, 12, and 13, Harriett-sq., u.t. 45 


95S. 2. Zab. Tah, W.T.5 OOF. 48s. <6000 arom vatavas 600 
Holloway.—67, Holloway-rd. (S), with yard and 

workshop in rear, C., y.r. 672, TOS. ..seeee0-5 15250 
Tottenham.—27, 37, 39 and 47, Carlingford-rd., 

Rts GG SIG. 5 Pike Bibs XOSig Velo TARls,  cesicies:c 1,240 
Leyton.—341, Capworth-st., f., w.r. 332. 16s. .... 325 


By L. Farmer & Sons. 
St. John’s Wood.—7, Marlborough-rd., u.t. 60 


WG.) Biko 30ley Ps s2:000% Se sicina eer 1,250 
Kilburn.—s59, Princes-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 82. 105., 
Rt aee. swe ee 300 
Cricklewood.—237, Fordwych-rd., u.t. 93} yrs., 
COP OUROR g Geld Ol 00009000 Smaiesieele'sin oe 560 
47, 49 and 51, Oak-grove, u.t. 93 yrs., g.r. 
GE TOR, St RORl. ses mebecc=9 sieve cus ences 1,140 
St. John’s Wood.—8, Acacia-rd., u.t. 173 yrs., g.r. 
ih We EES cn iene a oe 'sp soo ees ocee sine Cone 1,150 
26, Abbey-gdns., u.t. 37 yrs., g.r. 82, y.r. 552. 450 
Friern Barnet.—Friern Park, two plots of free- 
hold land....... ieceocemeeees Ee 130 
Wood Green.—Pellatt-grove, Stuart House, f., 
eV A ee bipinie:sils-nisicie\einatin sisi: by 9in's'> 500 


By FrEDERICK WARMAN. 
Highbury.—38, Highbury-grove, u.t. 474 yrs., 
Te ae Ae aS ae Aer ree 1,775 
Clerkenwell.--2, Holford-sq., u.t. 164 yrs., g.r. 


«Bley Vols 562... 2. cece cece cece ccee ce ceeenens 335 
Highbury.—30, Drayton Park, f., y.r. 60/. ...... 1,010 
Crouch End.-~21, Carysfort-rd., u.t. 93 yrs ,g.re 

Or SOR g Ck ROM ciecinas i cpeice seus nae ears’ 470 
Holloway.—13 and 15, Benwell-rd., u.t. §t yrs., 
PTs AOhg OTe OOD 0500-0108 paeeieat ones soe alae 815 


June 25.—By G. A. McDowa tt. 
North Woolwich.—238, 240, 242, and 244, Albert- 
Bae Reg ete MANS sae ed aucbecsinnieealntecien:s 6 1,000 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.rs for ground-rent; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; e. for 
estimated rental ; w.r. for weekly rental; y.r. for yearly 
rental ; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum ; yrs. 
for years; st. for street ; rd. for road; sq. for square ; pl. 
for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent; av. for 
avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
uality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 


information. 
— &c. 
Ss. . 


Hard Stocks .... x 11 © per 1,000 alongside, in river 
Rough Stocks and 


Grizzles.....06. I 9 0 ” ” ” 
Facing Stocks.... 212 0 4, a ” 
Shippers eecccese 2 5 O ” ”, ” 
Flettons ....cceose I 8 O 4, at railway depét. 
Red Wire Cuts .. 112 0 ns ee * 
Best Fareham Red 312 0 a a ” 
Best Red Pressed ” 

Ruabon Facing. 5 5 © es a 
Best Blue Pressed 

Staffordshire oe 4 6 ” ” ” 
Do., Bullnose .... 4 11 0 ~ * ” 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks .... 4 6 0 ” ” ” 

GLazeEpD Bricks 
Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

Stretchers...... 13 0 0 ” ” ” 
PIRRGEE: sipccces 22 0 0 a 8 aR 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats ...... 17 9 0 ” ” ” 
Double Stretchers 19 0 o aS * 


Double Headers... 16 0 o ae 
One Side and two 

Ends ......ee0. 19 0 0 aS i 
ba Sides and one 


BE .cccaeseses 2D 0 0 Ss co is 
Splays,Chamfered, 

SUNS. .sc0005 20 0 © Pe ns 
Best Dipped Salt 

GlazedStretchers 

and Headers .. 12 0 0 me - ne 


Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats ...... 14 0 
Double Stretchers 15 0 o 
Double Headers... 14 6 

One Side and two 


Ends ..ccccos 35 0 0 98 90 ” 
Two Sides and one 

MG ceesevacas 2S. 0. 0 ” ” ” 
Splays,Chamfered, 

Squints........ 14 0 0 - ” ” 


Seconds uality 
WhiteandDipped 


Salt Glazed.... 2 0 0 less than best. 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
BRICKS, &c. 


s. d. . 
Thames and Pit Sand .......- 7 3 per yard, delivered 
Thames Ballast ....--escseece ° ng . 
Best Portland Cement ...-.... 32 © per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 25 © 55 ee 


Notrg.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime........++.. 108. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 26s, 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 


s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... x 11 per ft.cube, deld. rly. depot 


Ba ” coon I 7 ” ” 
Farleigh Down Bath .. x 8 - 
Beer in blocks .... 1 6 + “a 
Grinshill ab REA ss mn 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 2 a ae 
Darley Dale in blocks... 2 4 en af 
Red Corsehill PP 25 9 a 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 3 as He 
Red Mansfield K 24 - AS 
Hard York in blocks .. 210 ra 


Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes s. d. 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 2 8 per ft. super. 
at rly. depét. 
6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 0 4, , 
in. sawn both sides 
slabs(randomsizes) 1 3 45 re 
sca eM % Meo 
ard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
enn , deld. rly. depéi. 


6 in. sawn both 

sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
:" rly. depét, 
2 


as 7 » gin ‘do. I 


SLATES. 


in. in. 4s.d. 
20X10 best blue Bangor..12 0 oper 1000 of r20oatry.dep. 
», _bestseconds ,, 11 10 i a 

16X 8 best 9 “Ora7 ‘ ig 

20 X 10 best blue Portma- 
a «as 7 

16X8 best bluePortmadoc 6 5 

20x10 best Eureka un- 
fading green.... 13 10 

16x 8 ° 99 7 10 

20X10 permanent green 10 10 

16X8 ry) ” °o 


” ” 
” ” 


on AO 


ooo°o 


TILES. 


$. a. 


Best plain red roofing tiles..4z 6 per 1,000, at rly. depot. 
Hip and valley tiles.... 3 7 per doz. a oe 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 48 6 per 1,000 re Ap 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz. a ee 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 5 ‘os 
Do. ornamental Do. .... 60 0 , + 9 
Hip tileS..ccccccccccss 4 0 per det a. aes 
Valley tiles ....00.+-- 3 % et 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire Do. (Peakes). 50 9 per 1,000 ge eps 
PRD GUAR Acccccescccces @ F POr dom ss ” 
Wile Wiss cecccsec ee 3 8 +: a ” 


woop. 
Buitp1nc Woop.—YELLow. 
At per standard. 

Deals: best 3 in. by xz in. and 4 in. S$. Gs a. di. 

by g in. and 1x iN...s-eeeeeeees 14 10 0 16 0 Oo 
Deals: best 3 by 9.-.++see+eseer++ 13 10 0 15 0 0 
Battens: best 2} in. by 7 in. and 8in., 

and 3 in. by 7in.and 8in...... 10 10 9 Ir 10 © 
Battens : best 24 by 6and 3 by6 .. o10 o less than 


7 in. and 8 in. 
1 o olessthanbest 
O©1I0 O 55 9 

810 oO g 10 0 
8 0 o 9 00 


Deals : seconds 2. ..sesseenseseees 
Battens: seconds ...ceesececeeres 
2in. by 4 in. and 2in. by 6in. .. 
+ im, by 44 in. and 2 in by 5 in. .. 


Foreign Sawn Boards— 


rin, by rin. by rtin. ....—.. © 10 O more than 


battens. 
Zin. ...ccccccccccecscccccccess 
Fir timber : Best middling Danzig 
or Memel (average specifica- 


5 eo @ ” 
At per load of 50 ft. 


HOD) Uctacwsssesecesrserscsess GIO § CO 
Seconds ......cecseeresecesere 4 5 9 410 0 
Small timber (8 in. toroin.).... 312 6 315 0 
Wed DAE citessscswcces BG eC gos 
itch-pine timber (30 ft.).......... 3 9 © 310 0 

Joiners’ Woop. At per standard. 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 

Rin, bY. ILM cescseicccsvesses “22 0 O 83° 0 © 
in. by 9 in. oc cccccccee sseee 18020110 (8-10 “0 
attens, 2tin. and 3 in.by7in. 16 10 © 18 0 oO 

Second yellow deals,3in. byrzin. 18 0 0 20 0 0 

” 9 3in.by gin. 16 10 © 18 10 0 

Battens, 2} in.and3 in. by7in. 13 0 9 14 © 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

BNA QU scdecesapsesccccosse Th 0 OG 15:30 0 

Battens, 2} in.and3in. by7in. 11 10 © 1210 0 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 

by 121M. ..ceeseeee secs Se eo 0 St oc ¢ 
Do. 3in. by gin. -...-....006 17 0 0 18 0 0 
nna ee ag a a 13,0 0 1400 

Il deals, 3 in. 
ee seta : 1y 0 0 13610 0 

Do. 3 in. by 9 ins ...-.2eeaes. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
Battens.....-.--+--++ berasthas 6 ¢. 33 0 3° 

i llow deals in. by 
7 * saa covees el tpl 12 To 13 10 0 


co 
“ 
we < 
° 
°o 


Do. 3in. by 9 im. ....seeeeeee 2 0 


a | 


ee aS eS SS 


oo vu vv 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


WOOD. 


Petersburg :— 
Battens.......... ec ccccccccccce 
White Sea and Petersburg:— | 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
” ” » 3in. by gin. 
Battens....secccscceseesececace 
Second white deals 3 in. by rz in. 
” ” »» 3 in. byg in. 
a“ i ») battens...... 
Pitch-pine: deals ......seseeeeees 
Under 2 in. thick extra ...... ne 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes.. 
Broads (12 in. and up)........ 
Oddments ......ssseeecsceee 
Seconds, regular sizes ........+¢ 
Yellow Pine Oddments .......... 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube ...........- 
Small ” So ne 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube .. 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 


WEEE cancceescddcueanecerees x 
 . oO. do. weee 
Dr ahogany— 
Honduens, Toience, per ft. sup. 
BMEIN cUadceeccccuccdecdvenes 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
RUGH. Uvacccasieuadencnecte wanes 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 
SGM icteccsounsecee Bemaawe 
Teak, per load ......... wanaeaees 


American Whitewood Planks— 
Per Ra CtlGes cesccvcccecccccvcs 


Prepared Flooring— 


z in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 


SDOt 2. cc ccccccesee eeecceeee 


x in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 


matched ...... 


t} in. by Z in. yellow, planed and 


matc. 


eee eereesrsseseses 


1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 


SHOG ve csivencwuse 


eee eoenee oro 


1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 


matched . 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed an 
WMSICHED  ceecacece 


ee eeseescesesesse @ 


eeeesvee 


1 CO 
6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary sections 
Compound Girders __,, pe 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
TOVQSGCHOUS oc cocsicaccsconcase 
Pitch PIMtes .ccecccececs 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .... 


METALS. 


IRon— 
Common Bays... ..ce a ccccccecss 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 

merchant quality ............ 
Staffordshire *‘ Marked Bars” .. 
Mild Steel Bars...... meecsnaeee 
Hoop Iron, basis price.......... 
7 9» galvanised.......... 
(* And upwards, according to 

Sheet Iron, Black.— 

Ordinary sizes to 20 g.......5+ 

» ” ens 

A io 

Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
nary quality.— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 

SiE, 60 90 Benn coccicccscasece 

” 1» 22G.and 24g. 

99 93 20 Ze.e-seeeee, 

Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best 

quality :— 

Ordinary sizes to 20 g.......++ 

” ” 22 g. and 24 g. 

» me ere 3 

Galvanised Corrugated Sheets.— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20 g. 

” 9) 22g. and 24 g. 
” ” 26 Be cecceece 

Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 

to 3 ft. by 20g. 

and thicker .. 

22 g. and 24 g. 

a 99 26. Be wees 

Cut nails, 3in. to6 in. .......- 


9 
Under 3 in. usual trade extr: 


LEAD, &c. 


Leap—Sheet, English, 3 Ibs. & up. 
Pipe in coils 
NOMEN Canine secdecoe ccevceus 

Zinc—Sheet— 

Vieille Montagne.......... ton 
sees, J So 


Corrrr— 


Strong Sheet..........0. 
ee en = 


Copper nails.......... 00 
ne 

trong Sheet... a. .e..sse0 
ee wicedhan eae: ‘0 
Tix—English Ingots...... 
SoLpEr—Plumbers’ eeecee 99 

Lf aes 
Blowpipe ........sse00e i 


CeOe cower e ecessese 


6 Ss, 


oo 
nw 


ot 


oon 
un 
a Om AO 


s 
iS} 


4s. 


y ieee. 
9 5 


8 17 
8 15 


8 5 





At per standard. 
4£sd 4 % 4 
Io 0 0 Ir 0 O 
14 00 15 0 0 
1300 400 
1% oo wm 6 6 
13 0 0 14 0 @ 
@6o°o 33 6 6 
910 © 1010 0 
100 18000 
oto I °oo°o 
32 0 O 3310 0 
2 0 o more, 
22 00 2400 
2410 0 2610 0 
20 00 2200 
o 3 6 o 4 6 
o 2 6 @o 936 
os 3 o 2 6 
°o 5 0 o 5 6 
oo 7} oOo o 8 
eo 7 . . - 
o0o09g oO O22 
eo x ¢ 020 
eo o10 @ 2 06 
100 2000 
e-2-¢ o 3 6 
Per square, 
” Qiao 016 6 
« Org 6 o17 6 
- O15 0  @ 6 
o12 6 
« G2 G6 o13 6 
e a 6 os 6 


d. 
° 
° 


6 
° 


Per ton, in London. 
4s. d, 


s. d 


© 
° 
ceooo°o 


s 


8 5 
15 


Io 


8 
9 Io 
9 
e. 


size and gauge.) 


19 0 90 
Iz 0 Oo 
1210 0 


Lal 

£ FS) 

wn 
ooo 


” 
fea) 
= 
° 

Coo 


Lal 
w 
wo 

ooo 


° 
° 
° 
° 
-) 


b 


@s0 6 
a 
wa 


° 


*®o0o*0 


oS xs 


Per ton in London. 


& d. 
13 15 © 
% § Oo 
1615 0 
2400 
2315 0 
10 
II 
II 


ooo 
coo 


10 

104 
5 
7 


9 
10} 


©o0o0 © o°0 
©ooo # oO 
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PRICES CURREN1 (Continued). 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


15 OZ. thirds ..csccccccccccecccccce 240, per ft. delivered. 
» fourths 


eheaweeededcceve cose Ms 99 99 





EO CUE ccc cwaccudeccsccoscco Saee? ‘ee pee 
99 SUMED. c ccceccccccccsccecce <a re pa 
Ml CUE Cwicauncsaaccddacsinaa: Meee co a 
de) ME cacccecccdccdcscccae Sn. 4a 99 
SF OR CHIRUE on cacc cons weeseses cect MEM) <4e 2 
g> fourths ..... neecdnaues Gad. ” 
Fluted sheet, 15 0Z....cccccccccssce 300 pe re 
= QI 49 ce cecccccccccess 4G ‘a “ 
4 Hartley’s Rolled Plate .......... 19d. 4; <a 
ts ” ” ” eecccccecs She ss ” 
4 ae «9s “a Tanddsaqees 23d. 4, 29 
OILS, &c. 4s. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels ..per gallon o 21 
” a 99 MM drams ....... waa # °o 32 
Boiled ,, »» in pipes or barrels .. ” og 3 
ae y , 99. INdrums .......00- a 034 
Turpentine, in barrels .......200+0 0 99 © 30 
oa Sh CIEE 6 6 a cece cs cucese a ° 3 2 
Genuine Ground English White Lead perton 2t o o 
aed Gamay aeaue vaddenidacaadads e 20 0 O 
Best Linseed Oil Putty .............. percwt. o 8 6 
Stockhiolian Bat << ccceccsccoccecvesces DECOM 2 38°C 
VARNISH&S, &c. ~~ gallon. 
s. 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 0 16 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 1 0 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work o 16 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work...... © 10 


Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 


eeeeeee eee eesereeece eeeeee . 


wor ewaena ae 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work.. 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work.... 
Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.. .. 
Extra Pale Paper Varnish ..0....cccceccccccce 
Best Japan Gold Size «2.0 cccconcsccccccescece 





Best Black Japan ....ccccccccccccccccccceccce 

Oak and Mahogany Stain ........20ccc.s a asce 9 
BirtreWicke BING cece accecccccccscetecccecece 8 
MOGI MNONE ce ca dana dqancecceecuescandsdudas s 16 
ee ae aewewes i wuddndida auduae 10 


Ll 
a 
ceOom00Nm0000mM C000 


cooocoo0oc ow O00 
ca 
ao 


Best French and Brush Polish ........+0aecees 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to veturn rejected communi- 
cations. ; 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
aps subject to the approval of the article, when written, 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
tactory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 








TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ** The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
tooZ,, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ] 

* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERYSTWYTH.—For the erection of school build- 
ings, Cwmystwyth, for Llanfiangel Upper School Board. 
Mr. J. A. Jones, architect, 7, Queen’s-terrace, Aberyst- 


wyth :— 

Davies & Williams....4739 | Henry Wright, Llanfi- 
David Davies ........ 687] angel-y-Croyddin*.. £599 
John Morgan ........ 673 








AYOT ST. LAWRENCE (Herts.).—For the erection 
of a new rectory for the Rev. Joseph Ray. Messrs. Smee, 
Mence & Houchin, architects, St. Albans, Herts. :— 

Miskin & Sons .... 42,62: | Thos. Turner, Ltd. £2,390 
J. Francis Newton.. 2,488|1. Dunham ........ 2,325 
J. Fenwick Owen .. 2,479 | Goldhawk & Sons*.. 2,099 





BIRKDALE.—For the erection of a chapel and lodge, 
Liverpool-road South, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. Albert Schofield, architect, 45, Weld-road, Birkdale, 
near Southport, Quantities by the architect :— 

T. Spencer....42, o o| Irving & Sons £1,849 12 0 
Halliwell Bros. 1,972 0 o| T. Wright 
Duxfield Bros. 1,962 11 3 Birkdale* .. 





1,815 10 oO 





CANNOCK (Staffs.).—For alterations, &c., to Rawns- 
ley Schools, for the School Board. Messrs. Bailey & 


McConnal, architects, Bridge-street, Walsall. Quantities 
by the architects :— 

John Dallow .... £2,455 ©] Smith & Son .... £1,925 0 
Smith & Son .... 2,380 o| L.& R. Barton.. 1,915 0 
Wm. Wistance .. 2,369 o]| W. Harvey Gibbs 1,870 o 
F. Sprenger .... 2,044 6] Thomas Mason, 

A.C. Hughes .. 1,995 © Hednesfordt§.. 1,810 o 
M. B. Anderson 1,928 o| Walton Bros..... 1,787 5 





CATFORD.—For the erection of a Baptist church in 
the Brownhill-road. Messrs. Smee, Mence, & Houchin, 
architects, 12, West Smithfield, E.C. Quantities by Mr. 
A. Goodchild, 81, Finsbury-pavement, EC. :— 





Holliday & Green- | Smith & Sons ...... 46,390 
wood ..... neue £6,877 | Battley, Sons, 
Kiddle & Son ...... 6,700 HIOINESS cccccesese G84 
EZiggs & Hill, Ltd... 6,680] J Greenwood ...... 6,137 
Castle & Son ...... 6,489 | Jerrard & Sons*.... 5,879 
Campbell, Smith, & 
Giaccndunensat «- 6,400 





CORK.—For the erection of two houses, Lancaster 


Quay, for Mr. W. Kinmonth. Messrs. W. H. Hill & 
Son, architects, 28, South-mall, Cork :— 
J. Buckley, Lancaster Quay, Cork” ...... 41,000 





GREAT BROUGHTON (Cumberland).—For addi- 
tions, &c., to schools, Wyndham-row, for the School 
Board. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects, Victoria- 
buildings, Workington :— 

Building.—Geo. Mann, Workington £437 13 © 
Jo:mery.—John Steel, Workington .. 264 10 o 
Slating,—Lythgoe & Sons, Working- 

eee daetacanmensadsneaeecs 7517 0 
Plumbing.—J. Dunbobbin, Keswick 104 11 0 
Plastering.—Lawson & Co., Wor- 

kington ésceccsccceceedes 2 15 
Painting.—J. McKay, Maryport.... 63 1 5 


se eeee . 








1,067 18 
Accepted subject to Education Department’s sanction 
and approval. 





_HUDDERSFIELD.—For the construction of sewage 
disposal works, for the New Mill Urban District Council. 
Messrs. Marriott, Son, & Shaw, C.E., Church-street- 
chambers, Dewsbury :— 

Waring & Sons, Bow-st., Huddersfield* £4,537 10 104 





HURLINGHAM.—For the erection of Hurlingham 
Court Mansions, for D’Eresby House, Ltd., including 
roof garden. Messrs. Palgrave & Co., architects, West- 


minster :— 
Mead & Burton, Chesham* ..........-..- £8,845 


KINGSGATE. — For the erection of The Whit 
Cottage, Kingsgate, near Broadstairs, for Mr. A. C. 
Norman, J.P. Messrs. Swan & Norman, architects, 8, 


Clifford’s-inn, Temple Bar, E.C. Quantities by Mr. 


James H. Swan :— 
Paramor & Sons .... £2,500 | W. W. Martin...... 425457 
Brown & Son ...... 2,490] Johnson & Co., Ltd. 2,417 


F. G, Minter ...... 2,490 





LONDON.—For the erection of a chapel at Thane 
Villas, Seven Sisters-road, N. Messrs. Smee, Mence, & 
Houchin, architects, 12, West Smithfield, E.C. Quantities 
by Mr. A. Goodchild, 81, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. :— 

Sims & Wood 


MEE WOME oo 5. 2c. cccen aaeaKa - 449134 19 2 
Miteket & Sone |. 005. cccccecaccccee SOU OC OC 
Patman & Fotheringham ........ +s 3710 0 O 
McCormick & Sons..... wancnnunas - 3,684 0 o 
Turtle & Appleton ......accccccces 3,627 0 o 
SAU CE SONG, BAG. once cccnccccues - 3614 0 o 
Campbell, Smith, & Co........... = 3587 0 o 
Lawrence & Some ..0 .ccccccccace 3,584 0 0 
Battley, Sons, & Holness ...... ae 33497 0 O 





LONDON.—For erection of engine-house at temporary 
electricity generating-station at Loughborough Junction, 
for the London County Council :— 

W. Harbrow..£5,142 14 84 J. McManus..£4,184 3 11 
Peirson & Co. 5,015 1x 11} Jones & Sons, 
The Jones Iron Magnet 
F oundries, Wharf, Bow 

Micsseuas Bridge* 


c 
Westwood 
Co, ..cccees 4,692 4 9 


4:939 10 7 4,176 9 11 








LONDON.—For the construction of public conveniences 
South End-green, for the Hampstead Borough Council 
Mr. O. E. Winter, C.E., Town Hall, Hampstead :— 

Thos. Adams.. £2,978 13 8| B. Nightingale £2,341 0 o 
Killingback & J. A. Dunmore 2,212 1 2 


i agacewas 2,747 0 o|Gardner & 
Meston& Hale 2,694 0 o Staaiaa 2,204 5 O 
Finch & Co... 2,550 0 oO Ltd. 2,192 0 o 
Doulton &Co. 2,440 0 of Davis & 
Ballard, Ltd... 2,437 0 o Bennett .... 2,199 0 o 
Rogers & Co.. 2,413 0 o| Thomas&Edge 2,067 o o 





RAYLEIGH (Essex).—For the erection of a Wesleyan 
Sunday school. Messrs. Smee, Mence, & Houchin, archi- 
tects, 12, West Smithfield, E.C. :— 

Ju Biylond, AGG << oc ccdc nccsscesccsce O00 





REIGATE.—Villa at Reigate, Surrey, for Mr. C. E. 
Robinson. Messrs. Holland & Sons, architects, High- 
street, Newmarket. Quantities not supplied :— 
Buckland & Waters..41,267 | G. Martin.......... 41,148 
Bagally & Sons .... 1,177] Nightingale & Sons, 


Richard Killick .... 1,160] Reigate*.......... 1,137 





RUGELEY (Staffs.).—For the supply of 6co tons of 


granite macadam, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
W. E. Rogers, suveyor, Rugeley :— 
Ellis & Everard £292 18 o| Davis & Son.... £257 0 o 
Rowley Regis Salisbury & 

Granite Co., Wood........ 255 12 0 

Rowley Regis* 277 10 o| H. L. Cooper.. 240 16 6 
Ireland& Knight 270 o o| Hartshill ...... 236 16 4 
Griffiths & Co... 270 0 of C. Abell ...... 232 10 oO 
Croft Granite Whitwick Gra- 

COs <adaaccaae 266 10 4 nite Co..... +. 204 3,0 





ST. ALBANS.—New infants’ schools, Garden Fields, 
St. Albans, for the St. Albans School Board. Messrs. 
Smee, Mence, & Houchin, architects and quantity sur- 
veyors, 12, West Smithfield, London, E.C., and St. 
Albans, Herts :— 

Miskin & Sons...... £1,886 | Whibley & Jervis*.. £1,781 
Be EXGMNEME cccasces 1,864 





ST. ALBANS.—For the erection of a Congregational 
church at the junction of Victoria-street and Beaconsfield- 
road, St. Albans. Messrs. Smee, Mence, & Houchin, 
architects, 12, West Smithfield, E.C., and 14, London- 
road, St. Albans. Quantities by Messrs. Colwill & Son, 








6, Alma-road, St. Albans :— 

Whibley & Jervis .. £8,862 | Wilmot ............ 48,300 

Battley, Sons, & Hol- Dunham .....ccc.. 9,288 
WHOM cvdadecnceac 8,600 | Miskin & Sons, St. 

Boff Bros.eo....+. -- 8,450] Albans*.......... 8,379 


[ See also page 23. 
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COMPETITIONS, C 


ONTRACTS, 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 





COMPETITIONS. 





Nature of Work. 


By whom Advertised. 


Premiums 


Designs to 
se deliverev 





} 


|*Artisans’ Dwellings ie 
*Munici, val ufti es and Public Library 








= ws 








Nature of Work or Materials. 





| Bridge Works, Apley, near Preston, Lancs........ 
'*Wrot Iron Fencing, Wandsworth Park 
Paving Svone, &c. 
| Eleven Houses, Swindon- ‘road, Wroughton.. 
Additions to Schouls, Andersonstown, N. 
| Schools, Bainsfurd... 
| Filter Beds, &c., Smallbridge, J ‘Lancs Nie 
Chimney Shatt, Asylum ... 
| Adaitions to Workhouse... 
|*Distempe ring, Painting & ‘Vv arnishing Work, ‘Hoxton 
Two Houses, Amos-hill, white 
Sewage Works .... 
Bounvary Wail, Cecil- road .. 
Thirteen Houses, Scar- lane, Milnsbridge .. cone 
Water Supply W orks, sniaansanionminbinngecie ose 
Main Layiug .. 
Two Cottages, Fosdyke, Lines . oni 
Ivon Buildings at Pier 
Three Cottages 
Tram Rails, &c. 2, 000 tons) .. an 
Iron Buildings Sou are . 
Fourteen Cottages, ‘Abercynon. eovece 
Additions to Asylum, Armagh 
Schvuols, Westgate Hull, birkenshaw (Yorks) .. 
Houses (200) Bishop Auckland... 
Additions to Business Premises, Fore-st., St. Austell 
‘lwo Houses, High Harrington, Cumberland wabenines 
Alterations to Hospital a 
Additions to Police Station, Utcoxeter. ee 
Additions to Elswick Grange... 
Bank Premises, Millom, Cumberland... wsiee 
Sewerzge Works, Helsby 
Sewerage Works............... 
Paving, Xe. 
Stabling, Hope street, 
Additions to Chi ipel, O: ra 
Filter Beds 
‘Roadmaking, Paving, &c., 
Municipal Buildings 
Additions to Hospital 
!*Municipal School of Art 
| Additions to Workhouse 
| Bridge Works 
| Additions to Workhouse, 
| School Buildings, Anlaby-road...............cceeceees 
*Storage Reservuir, &c. 
“Schou! and Master s House.. 
‘Repainting, &c., Blackshaw- road ‘Chapel, ‘ke. ° 
[Tar ONG PION ..ncccsscecsessscneve dhansabes seessecccovccscncecses 
*Wood-paviug Blocks........... 
*Portland Cement, Ballast, and Sand . 
“Removal of Surplus Ground . pnbussbseneusebe 
Making-up Bank Passage .. 
*Painting and Sanitary Fittings at Infirmary 
*xew Sewer, Upper Thames-street 
Borehole, ON ET RE TE SES 
Reconstructing Hayward Bridge, Shillingstone, Dorset 
Iustitute, High-street, Halton, Leeds ... 
School, Tower- road Ps 
Business Premises, North- ‘street se 
Offices, York. 
Granite Road Metal (about 4 
Electrical Plant % 
Additions to Schools, Weilington- ‘terrace, see 
/*B undary Wail, &c., at Depou ......... 
| Workmen's ¢ ‘ottages, Penshurst st 
"Repairs, Painting, &c., Chartham Asylum a 





POC e eee e eee ennneee eens 





Perret eee 


sees oe 







Ae eee ceereerees 


spe cece: 














Sine ie A RARE. 








SOOO nee eeteeereeees 













4,000 = om 


seeeeeeee 





see eeree 


Sewerage Works, Theuvp, NMIORL “ssassncassunccsteteuhoss cocces 
| Hlactrical Plant .,.crccoscscsccssoscessdcoseass 
| Schools Seda eaabaspensbacbvaw «eae 

Sewerage Wor ks Sage esa cote 


|*New Infirmary at North Evington . ceavkenis 
|*Supply of Lancashire Steam wars GC. we 
I*E lectricity Generating Station ...........006 
|*Public Free Library 
|"Foundations of New Land Registry Oitiees se 
| Cast Iron Pipes (1,170 tons) .. 
| Schools, Great North-road ........ 
|*Making-up Streets .... me 
|*Stables, Cart Sheds, and other. Buildings - 
| Board Room and Oitfices, West-street..... 
Boiler House, &c., Carmartuen... 
| Pumping Station ..... 
Sea Defence Works, East Cliff... 
Grand Stand... 
Church, Kotherham .,....... 
| Additions Westfield, Ilkley . 
| House, Trevor, near Wrexham... 
| Business Premises, Palmerston- road, “Aberdeen. oveveces 
| Church, Barry Island, Wales .. s- sesecesees 
| Church Works, &c., Borstal, near Rochester 
| Additions to House, Dynas Powis, Wales... 
| Additions to W-OFKNOUSC. .ccccrcccvccceccccccoccesccscecses 
| Hospital, Melrose, N.B. w..cccccorcccccrrsssocccesessesccsceres 


ser eee eeereceeeeeneee 


ee eee seeeeeeee 










j7e—— 





bideford Town Council ........cc0008. 
ENE COMMICUCE .cccocccsccescoscrccsseess 





Metropolitan Boro’ of Bermondsey} 100/., 607. and 401, 


30/., Lol., aud 101 rtd ea 


| 







Sep. 16 
Sep. 20 
No date 





CONTRACTS. 





By whom Advertised. 


| Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by 





rashire County Council 


«tcn County Council .......0....+ 


cJUtNaMpton Corporation .......000. 


seeeeeeoneee 





WA WG crcnssesessnivoncsnensones 
Ipswich Cor poration 








Scrood Guardians .......00...+5+ wsosee 
shorditch Guardians ............ce008- 
Messrs. George & Evans............. 


Stalyuridge Sewerage Board.. 
Paignton Gas Co. ae 
Scar Wood Uoal Society, ‘Ltd. dese 
Branston K.D.C, .. 
Castlefurd U.D.C. 
Charity Trustees ....... 
Gillingham (Kent) U.D.C. ......c00ee 
Meath (Lrelaud) &.D.0. ..ccesceceeee 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne en 
Gillingham (Kent) U.D.C........000 










eeeeeereseee 





Newcastle Guardians . 
Staffs County Council ,........ ses. 
Newcastle Guardians ... > 
Bank of Liverpool 
Runcorn R.D.c. .... 
Penistone (Yorks) U ‘D.C. 
sian sesiner te G.O....n.. : 


ee nee roeeecresees 





weeewc eee 
OO reer eeeeeeeecaate 


seene 





Aylesbury R. D.C. sibsisussovnseeua 
Hendon U,v.C.. 
Bostou (Lincs) Tho 
Midd.esbrough Corporation 
Hull Corporation 
Canterbury Guardians 
Exeter City Council 
Bradford Guardians..... 
dull Corporation 
Oxford Curpuratiou ......... 
Hemingforu Grey School Board . 
Lambeth Borough Council.. 
Borough of Paddington ........ 
0. 
do. 


do. 
Brentford U.D.C. 
Paddington Guardians 
London Corporation 
Skelmersdale U.D.C, 











Hastings School Board 


see ereee recon 


Leeds Dispensary Committee ..... 
North-Kasteru Railway Co. 
Rochester Corporation ......... 








Gillingham (iXent) U.D.C. .. 
Kalmouth (U.D.) school Board — 
Hampsteaa Borvugh Council ....., 
Sevenoaks R.D.C., .............. 

Kent Co. Lunatic Asylum Com.- 
Stroud R.D.C..... 
Epsom vu... oeseeece 
Bala school Board Saakcaabeaees encoun 
Dactieid (. orks) U.D.C. 
Parish of Leicester ..... 
Newceastie-on-Ty ne Roy. "Vic. “Int. 
Finchley U.D.C. 
Kingston-on- Thames Corporation 
Commissioners of H.M. Works, &c. 
CRIP TI INI 6s os cn ciccevcisecaces cs: 
Balderton School Board......, 
Aldershot U.D.C. 


OPO e ree reeretseesensenee, 





seteeerens 





: do. i 
TOWEs GURTOlOOD | his icciccsdsscssccccces 


Southborough (Kent) UDC, 
Ramsgate Corporation ..... ..,...... 
Carlisle Race-stand Co., Ltd. 





Vicar and Churchwardens. wae 






Rin, Bs By TEADOONG vi sisesccecccs 
Lichfield Guardians ............... 
Roxburgh District Asylum 


Poreeere 


County Bridge Master, Preston ........es00..e00 

Parks Department, 11, Regent-street, S. OO consis Sialahaiiaih 
J. A. Crowther, Borough Engineer, southampton aueseeceatous 
A. H. Masters, Architect, 38, Regenv-circus, swindon ..... 
Young & MacKeuzie, Architects, Belfast osese.ce- 
A. & W. Black, Architects, Haikirk 
T. Burrows, surveyor, Council Uitices, Wardle .. 
E. Buckham, ‘Lown Hall, Ipswich ......... oe 
G. E. Bond, ‘Architect, Hign-street, Chatham. |... 
FJ. smiih, Architect, Parliament Mansions, 8. W.... as 
Lewis & Morgan, Architects, lovypaudy ...... 
Newton & Uv., Engineers, 17, Cooper-street, Manchester . 
.| Mauager, Gas Works, GUD scccsasnstancosesbinssccces 
J. Becry, Architect, Huddersfield ... 
J. Ulare, Civil Engineer, Sleaford ....+0 soos 
WwW. Green, Surveyor, Council Uttices, Castleford ee teesben 
J. Kirkby, Housdyke .....0.00.6 sew iaseontasl see 
#.C. Boucher, council Oltices, Gillingham’ sas sasseeceesens 
L. ‘Turley, Civil Engineer, Council Utlices, Meath., 
city Engineer, Lown Hail, Newcastle ...... 
T. U. Buucher, Gardiner- street, New a on. anee 
K. Williams, Architecu, Carditf waceccceces res seecceceeccecosoes 
kK. H, Dorman, Surveyor, Armagh t00-00ece-00 s90seeseeseeeeecee 
Walker & Collinson, Architects, Bradford 
J. A. Derwent, 19, Danesbury-terrace, Darlington ... a : 
T, H. Audrew, Avchitect, 1, LProvarrick-viulas, ob. Austell. gusenanees 
J. Kden, civil Hugineer, ‘88, row-street, Windies 
Newcombe & Co., Architects, Newcastle ...... 
WwW. H, Cheadle, Sucveyur, Stalford.......00 a. 
Oliver & Cu., Architects, ‘Newcastle doe 
J.¥F. Curwen, Architect, 26, Highgate, Kendal... . 
Wa. Kadturd, Civii Kugiueer, Nuvtiiguam 
W. Spinks, Civil Engineer, 20, Park-row, Leeds.. 
C. H. White, Council Oitices, Halesworth 
Horsfall & Son, Architects, RUTTER 55. aes. Sesevcceas 
W. J. ‘Thomas, 2 2, Wiliiains-te.race, Cardigan 
fh, B. Parrotc, Council Offices, Aylesbucy 
Council’s Eugineer, Council Uitices, Hendon, N.W. 
J. Rowell, Architect, Market Place, Buston ....... watuessdecebasse™ 
F. Baker, Ulvil Engineer, ‘town Hall, Maddiesproug sh. Reepunestcestac snes 
Lanchester, Stewart & Kickards, Archs. Pea! Vernuu- place, W.C.... 
G. Smith, Architect, 34, Station: FURG, CauterDUry’ ...5086.escoskssecsew: 
Sir J. W olfe Barry & vo, Engineers, 24, Deiahay- strect, 5.W 

Hinpsall & Clarkson, Architects, 7, Excnange, Bradford . 

Lanchester & Co., Architects, 1, Vernon- place, Wc 
City mngiaecr, Lowu Hail, uxfurd Sshisss seuxesopaces' ca sbasts 
The Clerk, Saint Ives, tunts ..... se seesee 

























Pree eee 


seen weeee ree 








tee eeereereeees 


Burough singiueer, Lambevh Town Hail, ‘Kenain; ton Green, 3.4K. 
Borough surveyor, ‘Lown Halt, Paduimgtou 
‘do. 


yo 


OOo ne meee erent esses eeeuere 


Council’s Surveyor, Clifton House, Boston-road, Breatford 
K, Howley-Sim, Architect, 8, Craig’s-court, Charing CRORE: cescaco sare 
Kugineetr’s Ottice, Guildhail, NER NE Fe RAINES. 
J. 4. Wood, Civil Kugineer, 3, Cook-street, een eiuehe 
County Surveyor, Wimborne ceawels fusigdngegiomeianasesace 
Bedford & Kitson, Architects, Leeds . spusbocemnsceagels pe euexb chs 
A. W. Jeffrey, Architect, 5, Havelock: road, Hastings... eeeabss 
Bedfora & Kitson, Architects, Greek- street Chambers, Leeds . 

W. Beil, Architect, York 3. samvaiabipeananncaess! ae 
Wi Banks, Civil Engineer, Rochester ae 
W. H. Lrentham, Kugineer, 39, Victoria- street, | 
W. Jeakius, 39, Churca- -sirect, ‘falmouth . : ‘ 
Boruugh Kugineer, Town Hail, Haverstock ‘Hill, N. Ww. 
Fred Laylor, Architect, 26, Lemple- street, Aylesbury. 
Waws Jennings, Architect, Cauterbury — .,. 

C. 8. Cole, Engineer, Bridge House, Evbley, - hear Stroud . EOP OE 
W, U. C. Hawcayue, Kaoginceer, 9, Queen street iia MO. sconers 
R. L. Jones, Architect, Station- road, DEIR saceis «s 
Fairbank & Suu, Civil ‘Engiueer, 13, Leudal, York chricaamaceconee 
Giles, Gough & ‘troilope, 28, CLaVen-sirect, Caaring Cross 
Secretary, Prudential Buildings, Newcastie- -Ol- Tyue ae 
Ubicf Engiueer, 2, Broadway, Finchley, N....... sate 
J. A. Cox, Architect, 4, Adam-street, Adelphi, W. te ro 
H. ‘Tanner, Architect, i. ME, Office Of WOPKS ..ccsseies000 
W. H. Raat. urd, Civii Engineer, King-strect, Notticgham 
Saunders & Saunders, Architects, Newark-on-Trent ... 
Couucil’s Surveyor, Council Offices, Aldershot 





3.W. 








OOO eeeereerees 


see et senree 








see 
ee reereene 


oeeee 





esas ee re scan eeeresrenee 


do. 
H. Card, Architect, 10, North-street, Lewes 
Clerk, Asylum, Carmarthen ....0c..c.c0000 -csccseeseeces 
@. & F. W. Hodson, Engineers, Loughborough ...... 
T. C. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Albion House, Ramsgate 







Hee ee reeeeeee 











J. Graham, Architect, Carlisle roc.cccccrccsccccoces se ese 
W. J. Mosley & Soa, ‘Architects, 269, Swan ‘Arcade, Bradford... 
France, Milnes & Uo., Architects, 99, Swan Arcade, Bradiord...... 
J. Hall, Architect, Braeside, Trevol ....cc.cceee cscceces cose 
Sutherland & Price, Architects, 40, Union- terrace, Aberdeen ...... 
Habershun & Co., Architects, 14, Pearl I-street, Cardilf 
W. TL. Margetts, Architect, Lhe Banks, Burstal, near Rochester... 

Jones, Richards & Co., Archivects, 95, St. Mary- -street, Cardiff ... 
D. C. Marks, Architect, Sc. Mary’s chambers, Lichtield.............+ 
Mitcheli & Wiison, Architects, PEOREIORIEED noc ses seisvesssscecensaeceneceven 


Bee neereereeees 








Tenders to 
be deiiverec 


July 8 
ao, 
au. 
au. 
do. 
uu, 

July 
ao, 
au. 
au. 
ao. 

du, 
do. 


S 


au, 
July 10 
ao. 1 
du. 
uu. 
du. J 
ao. 
do. 
ao, 
uu. 
dv. 
dou. 


- ——r 


uv. 
July 11 
uo. 
do. 
uu. 
July 12 
ud 
du. i 
av. 
do. ( 


Po 





uu, 
July 14 
UU. 
ae, | 
uu. | 
do. | 
uu. | 
du. 
a 
do. 
do. 
du. 
uo. 
do. 
du. 
uu. 
uo. 
July 
ww. 
uo. 
uv. | 
uy. 
av. 


wae. 
July 16 


wwe 


au, 
July 17 


18 


“uv, 
July 21 
wv. 
uv. 
ds. 
du. 








[See also next page. 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 








*Road Foremaa 








| Application 

Nature of Appointment. By whom Required. Salary, | PP eee 

‘ iP icnenecranicns | MRM ccassiseminneiecighiaaleatibiierapiniinudiilenin | July 14 
chitectural Assistant ..........ssssssecseereerssseeeeeeeeees| London County Council seeeesenseeneaenescasesees y 
— Training Assistant Instructors in Woodwork] London School Board, ...screcsceserse:| SMC. seeressesecerserscscsseccncceceesesseccensessesscseessensescssorenecesseesenses ae do. 

«Building ImspectOr.........cescccsesssscsceererssesasseereesass .... | Willesden District Council ........ | 1500... cance coccceceeseeces soccsteeesecces sesees rescesscereesesecs cece senses cocces July 15 

Bui vececeacarnssesorsenesreeneesrrene ree: | BOCMODHAME UDO, | ssaccoies ocen 15 Oh ses snreornneee saree sasencesusqinosooonmnsnnasnieainensenenns wee | July 18 

aa ck of t BD saeccncesicasaminsssnee Littlemore Asylum Committee . | 3! 3s., &c., pet WeeK........04 7 seccescee | Suly 19 

Sap og hol a paalanlbnanel secccecccsccsceccsccecoe | WAMDLEKON U.D.C. ccccoccccseeccsceeces| 3%. 38. per week soncccccecerccesesseeece cores -00 seoseececess | July 30 




















Ke 





Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised inthis Number. Competitions. p. iv. 


Contrasts, pp. iv. vi. viii. x.5& xxiii. 


Public Appointments, xixa. d: xixb. 














TENDERS (Continued). 


TOTTERIDGE.—For the erection of a private house. 
Smee, Mence & Houchin, architects, 12, West 


flessrs. ~ : J 
Mesbneld, E.C. Quantities by Mr. A. Goodchild, 81, 
Finsbury Pavement, E.C. :— 

Miskin & Son ...... 2,800 | Stewart....++.++e2+ £2,560 
Brown ..-c-sceceee 2,759 | Newton......-+++-- 25487 
Lawrence & Sons .. 2,684] Battley, Sons, & 

Wade oo--cceseeeee 2 25583 Holness, London* 2,479 





WALSALL (Staffs.).—For new _ infants’ schools and 
cookery kitchen, Whitehall, Walsall, for the School Board. 
Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, architects, Bridge-street, 
Walsall. Quantities by architects :— 


Smith & Son......-- £4,846 | Brockhurst & Wood £4,504 
T. Tildesley......-. 45707 W. Wistance ...... 4:43 
T, Mallin ...6++-00e 4,578 | T. Mason .....-++-+ 440 
Willcock & Co. .... 4,569 Sa ile Pitts .cccse 4,200 
W. & J. Webb...... 4,525 | J. Dallow ....... rae 
Ss. 3 BA Pe ee ON cal Gibbs, Small 


Heath, Birmingham*3,999 





WEST BROMWICH.—For the erection of school 
buildings, Oak-lane and Lodge-road, for the School Board. 
Mr. Alfred Long, architect, 2t, New-street, West Brom- 
ig Hardy, West Bromwicht 

t Accepted subject to the approval of the 
Education. 


12,225 
Board of 





WEST HAM.-— For the erection of a mortuary, 
Ordnance-road, Canning Town, for the Town Council. 
Mr. J. G. Morley, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West 





Ham :— 

A. E. Symes.. 41,966 o of Horlock & 

General Son sores & © 
Builders,Ltd. 1,777 0 0] G. Wise ...... 15435 9 © 

Yates & Co... 1,689 o o| Calnan & Son, 

Foster Bros... 1,597 9 © Commercial- 

Goodman | road, E.* .. 1,376 0° 0 
SONS: cca 1,542 4 10 





WOMBWELL (Yorks).—For the erection of a house, 
Goldthorpe, for Dr. Craik. Mr. John Robinson, architect, 
Wombwell :— 





Masonry. 
Taylor & Son, Barnsley* ........+++- 4459 © O 
Carpentry and Joinery. 
Jas. Smith, Barnsley* ......-++0+ see 70° Oo 
Plumbing and Painting. 
Snowden & Son, Barnsley*.........- Jo 0 oO 
Slating. 
Chas. Kemp, Swinton* ....... Secesiae 22 0 0 
Plastering. 
Bendelow & Bennett, Mexborough*.. 36 5 6 
4757 5 6 





LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS 
At the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board’s Architect :— 
* Recommended for acceptance. 
BROOMSLEIGH-STREET SCHOOL (Hampstead). 


—For drainage and sanitary works :— 

Durbin & J. Peattie.... £2,762 0 o 
Katesmark £3,006 o o| Godson & 

Sanitary Lead- Sons .«s.s+ &900 6 Go 
jining and R. P. Beattie 2,688 6 3 
Pipe - bend - | Marchant & 
ing Co., Hirst ...0.. 2,688 o oO 
UY ie 2,950 0 o| T. Cruwys 2,680 0 oO 

Lathey Bros. 2,919 © o| Stevens Bros.* 2,480 0 o 

G. Neal...... 2,769 9 0 | 





CLYDE-STREET SCHOOL (Deptford).—For heating 
works in infants’ department :— 





Harlow & Son.... £270 o| Stevens & Sons .. £139 10 

Cannon & Sons..... 175 0| J. Grundy* ...... 130 0 
GLENGALL-ROAD SCHOOL (Cubitt Town).—For 

partitions :— 

Johnson & Co. ...... £750 | Gibb & Co, ...¢...006 £632 

I’. H. Jackson ...... 745 | Bruce, Croom, & Co. 605 

Spencer & Co. ...... 670 | Barrett & Power .... 596 





F.& F. J. Wood .... 


Ss Galbraith Bros.*.... 
J. T. Robey... 


660 
640 


439 





. GLYN-ROAD SCHOOL, HOMERTON.—For heat- 


ing works:— 





Stevens & Sons.... £132 o | Vaughan & Brown, 

. ANUS ares ete'eciac 130 0 | Re ee £104 0 

V. Simmons ...... 125 o| Brightside Foundry 

Knight & Sons.... 110 0 and Engineering 

Palowkar & Sons.. 108 0 20S ES ae 97 0 
Clarke ..... «+» 106 0| G.& KE. Bradley*., 95 10 








Running Contract for the Supply 


of Tubular Boilers. 











LYHAM-ROAD SCHOOL (Brixton Hill).—For parti- 
tions in boys’ and girls’ departments :— 


G. Beir oe sesace as £360 | F.& H. F. Higgs .... £690 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 790! Marsland & Son...... 665 
Bulled & Co. .....¢< aa) Be. SHES. <6. cckaces 660 
Rice & Soit<e<.sscses 713 | Garrett & Son* ...... 580 








.MONSON-ROAD SCHOOL (Hatcham).—For parti- 





tions :— 

We DOWNS cers ecce 41,860 | Marsland & Sons .. £1,085 
J. Appleby ..... oge 35900 | DHE Oe SOM s vc cccs 1,083 
We Ve GOGO seananas 5106 2s De RANE sc cccccs 1,064 
GC. BGG o ccacacces 1,135 | J. & C. Bowyer .... 1,039 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 1,100} Bulled & Co. ;...... 964 
Rice & Son ..... wee, FOGG) Eke GHONES™ Caccacics 945 








NAPIER-STREET SCHOOL (Hoxton).—For porch 











at end of infants’ hall :— 
Barrett & Power .... £292] Staines& Son ...... $229 
Ra ENG Sas cwcda wa 249 | Stevens Bros.* ...... 226 
OLDFIELD-ROAD SCHOOL (Stoke Newington).— 
For partitions, &c :— : 
North of England Shurmur & Sons, 
School Furnishing Wie dcactcaeaeend 4520 0 
CO MAG as cadens 4676 13 | Barrett & Power .. 500 0 
Bruce, Croom, & | London School Fur- 
Cai racccacrasaes 533 0 niture Co. ...... 488 12 
"Da Ene GEOCHE o5:00/<5 533 o| W. Martin........ 487 0 
[Unsigned] ...... 27 o| H. Bouneau*...... 413 18 








PORTOBELLO-ROAD SCHOOL (North Kensing- 


ton).—For enlarging cookery centre, &c. :— 

S. Poldetis «o< «és +» 4565 o| General Builders, 

Lathey Bros....... 509 Oo EMM ccdicabonues 4397 0 
M. Pearson « 459 GF Goh. Sealy << .0. 304 0 
Chinchen & Co. .. 429 0 | W.R.& A. Hide* 385 15 





ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL (Halley-street, Limehouse).— 
For additional heating :— 


Werner, Pfleiderer, Ra DOMME os cana sacs £88 10 
& Perkins, Ltd. .. 496 10 | Comyn, Ching, & Co. 69 18 
R. Clarke.....- «ee 89 0f G.& E. Bradley* .. 67 o 








THE WHITTINGTON SCHOOL (Highgate Hill).— 
For reconstructing furnace flue :— 
Dearing & Son ...... $265 | Stevens Bros, ........ 
Marchant & Hirst .... 253 | Rockhill Bros.*...... 
General Builders, Ltd. 157 








WILTON-ROAD SCHOOL (Dalston).—For drainage 

and sanitary works :— 
Lathey Bros...4£1,419 © o| Johnson & Co. £1,370 
Williams & Son 1,314 


, z 9 4 
EK. Tigges ..<- 1303 0 6 
Stevens Bros. 1,252 


o.oo 
o °o 


























| p 
= 12 ins, wide. 14 ins. wide. | 26 ins. wide. | 18 ins. 
| wide. 
A | B A B | A B A 
Lis hl Lia Ob Goad fad: 43 di £u di Lad 
Hayward Bro. & Eckstein, Ltd... each 312 0) 514 9| 410 0; 612 0] 5 8 0} 716 o| 5 14 © 
Hartley & Sugden, Ltd. ........ 5 | gage) § § ©; 410 0] 6s Gi) sa @]| 7 § @] 8 = G 
Lumby, Son, & Wood, Ltd....... »! 310 0| § 5 9} 410 0) 6 2 6| 5 0 oj 7 § o| § go 
1 a ee ee » | 310 oO} < 410 0 ; 5 2° Oo — 5 50 
The Hope Foundry Co..........- w| 3.3 @} 5 OO] 4 S'C)} 537°C) 417°6) gaa) a "2-6 
The Palace Stove Co.........06-- »| 214 6) 4 06; 3 06; 46 0} 3 7 6| 433 6] 3 9 6 
The Albion Iron Co.*.... 0.200 ol SO “er See} 2 oe 4 6; 3 8 o| 417 6| 3 9 6 
GRATE FRONTS :— WIRTEMBERG-STREET SCHOOL (Clapham).— 
Size A, Size B. For drainage and sanitary works :— 
each. each. H. & G. Mal- Rice & Son.. £1,949 0 0 
Robbins & Co. ........ 43 12 6 «0.4337 6 ] eae 42,110 o o| Durbin & 
Wrist & ©os 0.0 cc+<cs OS care” 22 a6 G. Parker.... 2,095 0 o Katesmark. 1,851 0 o 
Coalbrookdale Co., Ltd. 118 o IiI2 0 W. Downs 2,060 o o| J. & M. Pat- 
Palace Stove Co. ...... 115 0 115 0 Whitehead & Tick ......0 1,78 0 o 
Fletcher, Russell, & Co., Co., Ltd. .. 2,008 © o| Lathey Bros. 1,779 0 oO 
Wia? scccdacwec cannes Law so 112 6 Johnson 4 R. P. Beattie 1,706 o 11 
O’Brien, Thomas, & Co. 1 7 6 rt 6 6 Co. .....+-. 11977 0 o| Leney & Son* 1,658 o o 
Cast Coir sé ccccses aces z 6 6 1 60 
McDowall, Steven, & a _ 
Co., Lt ee ( aiacheg? 5 6 1 5 6 WOOLMORE -STREET SCHOOL (Poplar).—For 
J. Geandy sccecseecese ¥ 010 + ego drainage and sanitary works :— . 
Hayward Bio & G. Parker ...... 42,533 of J. Peattie... ai - 2,131 0 
Eckstein, Ltd......... 10 0 Mar Johnson & Co... 2,209 of R. P. Beattie .... 1,949 7 
Falkirk Iron Co. ...0. 019 0 =e Saioe Ze CLGWYS .02050 25134 ©} Stevens Bros.* .. 1,895 o 
Albion Iron Co......... o18 5 os O38 5 
Ashton and Green Iron , = ney 
O* deintieeinerneae ne one a SCHOOL (King’s Cross).—For parti 
s, &c.: 
TST ANG AERO ee ee En GRD ceo cua 2 G 
LAVENDER HILL SCHOOL.—For heating works :—| Denshaw & Sons . 43 _ Gane Builders Srave 
Wippell Bros. & Row..£303| J. & F. May ecccees 195 | Chinchen & Co. .. 279 10 Ms os cesaved ; 219 0 
eo S008 ....<. 275 sew rrr aly ey 194 | Stevens Bros....... 275 ©| McCormick & Sons 209 0o 
SEO <covéeunce ue 262 rightside oundry Marchant & Hirst. 2 illi ’ Sor* 
Williams & Sons (Car- and Engineering Co., 73 10 | Williams & Sor”... 206 © 
Gi UA awcecncas 239 GOR oo cc iva oncaxs 182 
Duffield & Sons ...... 198 CLEANING AND PAINTING.—The work at the 


following schools will be done during the summer 
holidays—July 25 to August 23, 1902. Where exterior 
as well as interior work has to be done an additiona 
week will be allowed for the former :— 
AMBLER-ROAD —Painting interior and exterior :-— 
J. Stewart £663 0o| G. Kirby 
Dearing & Son.... 504 of T.Cruwys........ 
Grover & Son .... 486 o| Stevens Bros...... 
McCormick & Sons 456 0|/ C. & W. Hunnings* 


41 


9 
398 11 





BROCKLEY-ROAD. — Painting interior and exte- 








rior :— 

Leney & Son...... £426 o] C. G. Jones ...... £308 
J.& C. Bowyer .. 352 of E. Race eedax se - 
Wie OGIE sccecene 351 15| G. Kemp* ......., 295 © 
W. Banks ....... - 345 0 

BUCKINGHAM GATE,—Painting interior :— 

J Waikins........ 4328 of W. Hornett ...... £228 o 
J. R. Sims........ 324 ©] M. Pearson ...... 210 0 
Lathey Bros....... 239 10} W. Chappell* 195 0 





CENTRAL-STREET.—Cleaning interior and painting 


exterior .— 





Haydon & Sons £358 o o| Stevens Bros. .. £279 0 oO 
G. Wales ...... 348 o o| G. Barker...... oa oo 
W. Hornett.... 337 0 o| Belcher & Co., 

Staines & Son.. 279 0 0 EAd.* ..:.cce0 197 16 6 





CHICKSAND-STREET.—Painting interior :— 


Dolman & Co. .... £471 0 | J. F. Holliday .... 10 
Haydon & Sons .. 424 0] Gibb & Co. é aéce dag ° 
Vigor & Co. ...... 418 of G. Barker*........ 345 0 








COLLINGWOOD-STREET (old portion), — Painting 


interior :— 











Wi GOs scices 4285 o| G. Barker ...... ae 

ian. a shee OO ——— & Power*.. i : 
i Dice cs aa 273, 0 aydon & Sons .. 

Corfield & Co. .... 271 © - a dia 
CREDON-ROAD.—Painting interior :— 

J. Harries... ....20000. Py Ba ee ++» 4462 

Rice & Son .......... 48) | Sayer & Son ........ 433 

We RENO Sis entve cade 475 | E. Proctor* .......... 374 
GARRATT-LANE.—Painting exterior :— 

J. & M. Patrick .. £237 of] R.S. Ronald...... £176 o 

Hudson Bros. ..... 215 ©| Lorden&Son .... 144 9 

MePMOE  sacacces 203 0| Bulled&Co.*...... 125 © 





HAGGERSTUN-RKOAD.— Painting exterior :— 





Lawrance 
Sons ...... 1,382 0 o| R, P. Beattie* 1,202 14 10 


G. Wales Bindi aan eae 4-56 | Chessum & Sons..... «4230 
Grover & Son .... 248 | G. Barker............ 226 
Marchant & Hirst.... 246] Stevens Bros. ........ 216 
Barrett & Power...... 239 | W. Martin* .......... 209 


[See also next page. 
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HALFORD-ROAD. —Painting interior :— 








W. Chappell ...... 4420 0 Hammond ....£344 © 
Curd & Son ...... 360 of Brown & Sons .... 327 0 
Rice & Son ...... 359 0| F. Chidley* ...... 254 0 
C.-Garling .....020 354 10 

HALSTOW-ROAD.—Painting exterior :— 

. J. Howie .. £145 10 o| Hayter & Son.. £115 0 © 
H. Groves .... 136 0 oj E. Proctor*.... 114 0 0 
W. Banks...... 13415 6 








KINGWOOD - ROAD. — Painting interior and ex- 











Ww. Read cpapaensen 4886 10] Lathey Bros....... 4540 0 
Rice & Son ...... 5379 o| W. Hornett ...... 524 10 
i eS eee - 570 ©| Belcher & Co.,Ltd. 453 9 
SPEER ossecese 570 o| W. Hammonc’.... 449 0 
LANGFORD-ROAD. ere: interior :— 
Balfour & Co. ..£500 7 Belcher & om og 
.R. Sims .... 47010 © Ltd. ohare 8: 6 
ice & Son .... 460 o c. Gurling 20 940 0 © 
ie 448 0 0 °| W. Hammond*. 343 10 o 
W. Hornett .... 444 0 0 





NECKINGER-ROAD.—Painting interior :— 








J. Appleby .... £469 o o| J. Greenwood .. 4405 4 6 
Sayer & Son .. 432 0 olf H. J. Williams 330 © o 
jJ Harries .... 425 © o| H. Line*...... 308 o 
ORANGE-STREET.—Painting exterior :-— 
5 0 ee ee 4171|H a illiams ...... £106 
Sayer ee eee 157 | J. Harries® ...ccee0.. 104 
Johnson & Co. 139 





PAINTING the interior and exterior of the Gordon 
House School :— 


Soole & Son ... 4525 0 oO | E. B. Tucker .. £399 4 © 
Lathey Bros. 425 0 o| J. W.Brooking. 387 0 o 
"re W. Hornett.... 347 16 o 

mith.. 417 10 o| H. Tinkler*.... 329 18 9 





PORTOBELLO-ROAD (Main School) — Painting | prepa: 
interior of old rooms only. (Special School).—Painting 
interior and exterior :— 





S. Polden...... 4412 0 OW. RL & A 
W. Hornett.... 359 10 0 OR 4259 0 oO 
Chinchen & Co. 339 0 Bristow & Eat- 
Balfour & Co... 289 5 6 a 257 15 oO 
Brown & Sons.. 268 o ofG. “HL. Sealy* 215 0 oO 





RAYWOOD-STREET.—Painting interior :— 
General Builders, Ltd. £669 | Lathey Bros. .....++. 








Bulled & wool tines ne 470 | Rice & Son.......... 389 

E. Triggs .. coscce 434) Garrett & Son........ 369 

2 ere gan). GUrting* .0.00000005 342 
ST. PAUL’S-ROAD.—Painting interior :— 

Ts WLMOD os000000 ee 12 | G. Barker ..........+. 4345 

Wit O650...000c0000 9694 GIbD OO. .06..5050000 338 

Corfield & Co,.... +0 250) As Ws ERCTOY 600060 00 295 











B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.—Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


BSTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING. 





SIGDON-ROAD.—Painting interior and exterior :— 





Chessum & Sons ..£485 o| M. Pearson........ 419 0 
Barrett & Power .. 452 0o| Silk & Son........ 399 10 
Marchant & Hirst 439 0 | Se BRPKOT” occ cc 371 0 
Ae SUMNER secs es0.00 430 0 

STANHOPE - STREET. — Painting interior of 
school :— 
T. Cruwys.....0+- 4424 o]| Viney & Stone .... £382 o 
Chinchen & Co. 419 of] W. be sary re 335 0 
W. Hornett ...... 403 0 . Sims* 305 18 
Marchant & Hirst ao ° 








TOOTING GRAVENEY (Boys’, Girls’, and Infants’). 


—Painting exterior :— 














J. & M. Patrick .. £217 0| Holliday & Green- 
J. Appleby........ 197 0 wood, Ltd....... 4173 0 
R. S. Ronald...... 195 2]|Lorden&Son .... 166 o 
ICE SON... 00:00 181 of] Johnson & Co., 
ROE Sisrewemierne 15) © 
TRINITY-PLACE.—Painting interior and exterior :— 
J DICWREE . < 5000.66 Q80: 0] 2 LUE csescwas 274 0 
Haydon & Sons .. 321 10] Stevens Bros....... 254 0 
Viney & Stone .... 285 o| G. Barker*........ 225 0 
UPPER NORTH-STREET.— ~ Painting interior :— 
A. W. Derby...... 4287 10 | Vigor & Co.* .... £258 10 
GibbR Go. ..sscs 261 o 





WIRTEMBERG - STREET. — Painting interior and 





exterior :— 

es PIDOd csciece 4365 o o| Garrett & Son.. £262 o o 

J. Appleby 322 o o| Rice&Son.... 261 o o 

E. Triggs...... 307 o o| Maxwell Bros., 

Holliday & Ltd. seve S44:28 © 
Greenwood, E. B. Tucker* .. 22712 6 
Yee Aer 264 0 0 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) . soupetied DIRECT 
the Office ae any part of the 1 AID. “ial pa 
rate of os. pes numbers) PREPAID, Spe 
age merica, A Zealand, India, 

Remittances eo De 


&c., {DRINTER) (pa: Ln? 
FOURDR TER) omens be ae the p mE. of ba Tas 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W.C. 


a in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (53 
numbers) or 4s. 


Se cue Gaaea ae 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


REDSANDFACEDNIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS in STOCK. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 




















BzTHNAL GREEN, LONDON, B, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
FOR ALL THE SROTED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 

FLUATHE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials, 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask 
The Doulting Stone Co.) ae 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 


Somerset. 
ee ent :—Mr. B. A. Williams, 
10, 


raven-street, Strand. 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd, 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 








QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with eee Westenra ne Wa 6 
STRERT, 


METCHIM & SON {oro oHORGRET. sf, WHATMINGTER 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS TABLES, 
For 1902, price 6d. post 7d. =. ars i. Post 1/1, 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAs. E. ORFEUR, 


COLNE BANK WORKS, 
COLCHESTER. 


Telegrams: “Orfeur, Colchester.” 








Telephone: 0195. 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Fiat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors, 








Special attention Is a to the above by 


French Asphalt Co 


Contractors to 
HM. Office of Works, The School Board for London, &c. 


. 


For estimates, quotations, and all infovm ation, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 


CANNON STREET, E.C: 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LONDON : 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, S.E. 


Particulars on application. 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE, 


GLASGOW : 


CO. 


BRISTOL: 


ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION-RD 




















SCULPTURE 
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